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ANNOTATION 

This diploma thesis focuses on Orwell’s views on truth in his written works. With the aid of the 
contemporary philosophical literature, the notion of truth, as well as related epistemological 
and metaphysical issues and concepts, are described in the first part of the paper. On the basis 
of this theoretical framework, the other half of the paper analyses Orwell’s conception of truth 
and associated philosophical concepts. Special attention is dedicated to contrasting Orwell’s 
account of truth with that of Winston, the Party (from Orwell’s novel 1984 ) and present-day 
philosophical doctrines; especially realism, postmodernism, and others. 
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ANOTACE 

Tato diplomova prace se zameruje na Orwellovy postoje k pravde v jeho literarnim dile. Za 
pomoci soucasne filozoficke literatury, je v prvni cash popsano pojeti pravdy, spolecne se 
souvisejicimi metafyzickymi a epistemologickymi tematy. Na zaklade tohoto teoretickeho 
ramce je provedena analyza Orwellova pojeti pravdy a pridruzenych filozofickych konceptu. 
Zvlastni pozomost je venovana kontrastovani Orwellova chapani pravdy s teoriemi Winstona, 
Strany (z Orwellova romanu 1984 ) a soucasnych filozofickych doktrin, zejmena pak realismu, 
postmodemismu a dalsich. 
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To tell the truth is to bring the most habitable reality into Being. Truth builds 
edifices that can stand a thousand years. Truth feeds and clothes the poor, 
and makes nations wealthy and safe. Truth reduces the terrible complexity 
of a man to the simplicity of his word, so that he can become a partner, 
rather than an enemy. Truth makes the past truly past, and makes the best 
use of the future’s possibilities. Truth is the ultimate, inexhaustible natural 
resource. It’s the light in the darkness. See the truth. Tell the truth. 

— Jordan Peterson 
12 Rules for Life: An Antidote to Chaos 


When regard for truth has broken down or even slightly weakened, cdl things 
will remain doubtful. 

— Saint Augustine 



INTRODUCTION 


Humans are truth-seeking creatures who, by their nature, long for the comfort of certitude in 
their lives. Most of the times, such as during a medical consultation with a doctor, or a verdict 
of a judge, one commonly relies upon the assumption that the person involved is not telling lies; 
that he or she speaks the truth or at least something in the vicinity of it. In some cases, the 
distinction between truth and falsehood may be negligible; adults regularly tell white lies to 
their children to protect their innocence from the harsh reality. However, more often than not, 
it is a matter of life and death; for instance, the truth may save a wrongly accused man from a 
lifetime in prison or a death penalty. Truth is thus very important and want it or not, it represents 
an inseparable part of everyday life. 

If nothing else, George Orwell can be regarded as one of the most iconic truth-seeking 
creatures that have ever walked on this planet. He was aware of the significance of truth and 
the potential dangers that might surround it. Maybe, for this reason, his novels immediately 
become the best-sellers as soon as people feel that their truth-seeking ability is being threatened 
by the authorities. 

Throughout his life, Orwell was preoccupied with revealing the truth behind the veil of 
lies - be it during his brief, intellectually unsatisfying stint at the BBC where he was supposed 
to broadcast pro-British propaganda or his near-death experience in the Spanish Civil War 
where he had first encountered unparalleled dishonesty. It comes as no surprise that these and 
countless other intriguing events reflected in the themes that Orwell addressed in both fictional 
and non-fictional works. Quite logically, this includes the notion of truth. 

Everyone has some theory of truth, and Orwell is not an exception in this regard. 
Nevertheless, truth is an extremely complex, philosophical concept; it relates to a myriad of 
other intertwined epistemological and metaphysical issues. A large amount of this intricate web 
is held unconsciously, and hence many ordinary people who are not much interested in 
philosophical matters happily live their lives without ever explicitly articulating what truth 
constitutes to them - yet some of their axioms can be retrospectively derived from their actions, 
utterances and possibly writing. 

This paper attempts to do just that; to analyse George Orwell’s theory of truth in his 
written works. Since, as already mentioned, truth is a complicated affair, it is essential to begin 
with the very foundations upon which the edifice of truth is built. 

For this reason, the opening chapter focuses on presenting and discussing various 
epistemological/metaphysical problems and belief systems that inevitably influence how one 
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sees the truth. Those doctrines can be loosely classified as idealism, solipsism, postmodernism, 
and (continuance of) epistemological/metaphysical realism. The list is nowhere near being 
definitive, but it is relatively sufficient for the purposes of this paper. I have tried to define those 
doctrines objectively, however, I am aware that given the fact that the descriptions of them 
gravitate towards generalisation, some characterizations might, for example, be true for one 
realist/idealist/postmodemist, etc., while not being true for another. Such extreme diversity of 
philosophical views would be beyond the scope of this paper. Therefore, the philosophies are 
mostly interpreted through the common traits that are usually ascribed to them in the 
philosophical literature. Still, as Orwell remarks, one must have some preferences, and so it 
should be admitted that some readings, particularly that of postmodernism, may slant towards 
more critical interpretation. 

The following subchapter consequently delves into how epistemological/metaphysical 
commitments impinge on one’s conception of truth. For reasons of convenience, the two most 
dominant and mutually incompatible theories of truth are described and contrasted there; that 
of realists and postmodernists. 

The second chapter first attempts to dissect Orwell’s, Winston’s and the Party’s 
underlying epistemological and metaphysical assumptions. These are juxtaposed with the 
theoretical and philosophical underpinnings outlined in the prior chapter. Based on this, the 
subchapters undertake to probe into Orwell’s/Winston’s, as well as the Party’s regards of truth, 
and inspect them while utilising the theory. Where needed, additional notions that have not been 
included in the theoretical part are delineated and directly applied to the subject at hand. 

The last chapter, labelled Orwell’s Message and Conclusion, explores the message that 
Orwell presumably endeavours to convey to the reader via the novel 1984. Finally, the chapter 
summarises the arguments from previous sections and carries them to the logical conclusions. 
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1. THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF TRUTH 

1.1. The Foundations of Truth - Epistemology and Metaphysics 

In order to understand Orwell’s - or anyone else’s - theory of truth, it would be first convenient 
to investigate the cornerstones upon which it is established. For this reason, this subchapter 
defines the basic concepts and provides descriptions of several dominant doctrines that have 
been developed in philosophy and which are of relevance to the subsequent analysis of Orwell’s 
works. 

In epistemology, there are two broad strands classified as epistemological realism and 
epistemological antirealism. Epistemological realism holds “that it is possible to obtain 
knowledge about mind-independent reality.” 1 Realists thus argue that “perception is able to 
provide us with (perhaps very complex and indirect) access to at least some parts of reality.” 2 
In other words, realists affirm that the world is knowable. 3 Epistemological antirealism, 
oftentimes labelled as scepticism, 4 denies that. 5 

Epistemological realism can be further divided into two subcategories according to the 
nature of the link between the mind and the world, as well as the degree of knowledge that it is 
feasible to acquire. The direct (‘naive’) realism, which follows Aristotelian tradition, advocates 
that external objects are directly and correctly reflected in the perception, 6 and hence one can 
“gain absolutely certain and strictly true knowledge about reality.” 7 By contrast, representative 
realism maintains that there is a causal connection between the external world and sense organs; 
i.e. the outside environment stimulates sense organs and creates the sense-data in the process. 8 

It was John Locke who had formulated representative realism as a reaction to the 
inability of direct realists to explain variations in people’s perception of objects and illusions. 
Locke insisted that physical objects are the source of sense-data and distinguished between two 
types of qualities that these objects have; primary qualities (i.e. the real properties of physical 


1 Ilkka Niiniluoto, Critical Scientific Realism (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 79. 

2 Uskali Maki, “Realisms and their opponents,” in International Encyclopedia of the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences , ed. N. J. Smelser and B. Bakes (Pergamon, n.d.), 12820, 
https://philpapers.org/archive/MKIRAT.pdf. 

3 Maki, “Realisms and their opponents,” 12820. 

4 A. Moore and M. Scott, Realism and Religion: Philosophical and Theological Perspectives (Surrey: Ashgate 
Publishing, 2007), 64. 

5 Myron B. Penner and Hunter Barnes, A New Kind of Conversation: Blogging Toward a Postmodern Faith 
(London: InterVarsity Press, 2007), 33. 

6 Donald M. Borchert, Encyclopedia of Philosophy Vol. 8 (Detroit: Thomson Gale, 2006), 262. 

7 Niiniluoto, Critical Scientific Realism, 95. 

8 Audi, The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy (Cambridge: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1999), 
657. 
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objects, such as shape, mass, texture, etc.) and secondary qualities (i.e. those which produce 
sense-data, such as taste, colour, smell, etc.) 9 Lock maintained that while the sensory experience 
of primary qualities of objects approximately (indirectly) corresponds to the external world, 
sensory data based on secondary qualities do not faithfully represent real objects. Since these 
qualities are not inherent in the physical objects but rather constitute creations of the mind, the 
perceptual experience of them may vary among people. For example, “the colour will seem 
different by artificial light, or to a colour-blind man, or to a man wearing blue spectacles, while 
in the dark there will be no colour at all.” 10 Nevertheless, though Locke acknowledged that 
secondary qualities are subjective and no global understanding of them is possible, primary 
qualities are objective, and hence it is plausible to have universal knowledge of them. 11 

However, critics of Locke known as idealists (such as Berkeley) pointed out that primary 
qualities are no less problematic than secondary qualities. For instance, it was discovered that 
depending on the point of view, the shape of an object may appear to be different to various 
observers. 1211 Berkeley asked, as can be paraphrased, that since senses may be deceitful in 
regard to secondary qualities, how can one know that the representations of primary qualities 
are in accordance with those in objects? 14 

The answer is that this cannot be verified. This philosophical problem, also known as 
the egocentric predicament, denotes that “one can never eliminate the ‘human mind’ from 
knowledge and discover what things are like apart from one’s consciousness.” 15 Since the 
reality is mediated by the mind, and it is unattainable to scrutinise it from an independent 
vantage, it follows that there is no way of determining whether, and to what extent, the sense- 
data correspond to the objective reality and, indeed, whether there is any reality at all. 16 This is 
best illustrated by Descartes’ ‘evil demon’ which was later updated to a ‘brain in a vat’ thought 
experiment. According to these scenarios, human minds are deceived by an omnipotent being 
or a mad scientist. What both thought experiments emphasise is the possibility that experience 
may be just a dream, or a matrix-like illusion which is disconnected from the world. 17 Now, 


9 Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy (New York: Touchstone, 1967), 605-606. 

10 Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy (New York: Oxford University Press, USA, 2001), 2. 

11 Robert A. Wilson, “Locke’s Primary Qualities,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, 40, no. 2 (April 2002): 
212, https://doi.org/10.1353/hph.2002.0041. 

12 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, 3. 

13 Borchert, Encyclopedia of Philosophy Vol. 8, 264. 

14 Simon Blackburn, Think: A Compelling Introduction to Philosophy (Oxford: OUP Oxford, 1999), 243. 

15 Borchert, Encyclopedia of Philosophy Vol. 8, 261. 

16 Borchert, Encyclopedia of Philosophy Vol. 8, 261. 

17 Blackburn, Think: A Compelling Introduction to Philosophy, 26. 
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how can one react to the realisation that senses may be deceptive, and owing to the egocentric 
predicament, it is impossible to prove the contrary? 

At this point, before the individual reactions are addressed, it would be useful to 
introduce a further philosophical distinction. Just like in epistemology, in metaphysics, two 
broad schools of thought can be distinguished; metaphysical realism and metaphysical 
antirealism. It is the mind (in-)dependence of reality (and its aspects) that is viewed as the 
decisive factor in differentiating between metaphysical realists and antirealists. While 
metaphysical realism in its essence maintains that the real world and facts exist independently 
of human cognition, 1819 metaphysical antirealism propounds the view that the observable world 
in some way depends on minds. 20 Thus, for metaphysical antirealists, there is no objective world 
of facts. 21 - 22 Locke can be seen as a metaphysical realist, 23 for in order for his representative 
realism to function, a mind-independent reality must be presupposed. 24 On the other hand, as it 
will be contended below, idealist, 25 as well as most postmodernists, are typically metaphysical 
antirealists for whom the external reality is fundamentally dependent on someone’s mind(s). 

1. REACTION - Metaphysical Antirealism of Idealists (“The world depends on God’s 

mind. ”) 

One of the potential reactions is to adopt metaphysical antirealism of idealists. Idealism is 
predicated on epistemological antirealism. As already mentioned, Berkeley, similarly to 
Descartes, questioned the validity of sense experience. Consequently, faced with the boundaries 
of senses and egocentric predicament, Berkeley refused Locke’s characterization of sense-data 
as something in the mind that at least approximately resembles the physical world that 
engenders it. Contrary to Locke, Berkeley asserted that the material world cannot be the root 
cause of sense-data. 26 By virtue of doing so, Berkeley adopted a form of epistemological 
antirealism to which Locke’s representative realism had paradoxically given rise. 27 

This epistemological commitment, however, has a metaphysical consequence for 
Berkeley, for if one can experience only one’s own ideas, “it makes no sense to believe in the 


18 Samir Okasha, Philosophy of Science: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford Paperbacks, 2002), 58. 

19 Stuart Brock and Edwin D. Mares, Realism and Anti-realism (London: Routledge, 2007), 2. 

20 Edward Craig, The Shorter Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy (London: Routledge, 2005), 888. 

21 Craig, The Shorter Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 888. 

22 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 15. 

23 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 49. 

24 Niiniluoto, Critical Scientific Realism, 3. 

25 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 48. 

26 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, 4. 

27 Borchert, Encyclopedia of Philosophy Vol. 8, 266. 
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existence of anything that we cannot perceive.” 28,29 Thus. Berkeley did not deny that ideas are 
signs of some reality but unlike Locke, he did deny that this realm is physical - it is purely 
mental. 30 For Berkeley (and Descartes 31 ), the entire reality represents ideas held and produced 
by God. 32,33 Beyond that, there is nothing but minds and their ideas. 34 To illustrate this, if a 
chair is being observed, it is not considered a physical object existing independently of the 
mind, but an idea instilled by God who is in possession of all the ideas. This way, Berkeley 
explained the content of people’s minds. 


2. REACTION - Metaphysical Antirealism of Solipsism (“The world depends on MY 
mind. ”) 

Probably the most radical reaction to the limitations of senses and egocentric predicament is 
solipsism. In its broadest sense, solipsism asserts that only oneself and one’s experience exists. 35 
There are no other objects and minds outside of one’s consciousness. Everything depends on 
one’s mind. The whole reality is a construct of the individual. 

Not many philosophers have endorsed this view, but some may tend toward it. For 
example, Berkeley attempted to rescue himself from the trap of absolute solipsism by declaring 
that there is God who produces all the ideas that humans perceive. Equivalently, as will be 
expounded, Kant’s and postmodernists’ scepticism tends toward solipsism as well, 36,37 for if 
one has access only to appearances about which one cannot know whether they reflect the things 
in themselves, there is no reason for believing that this world exists. 38,39 As Russell accentuates, 
“emphasis upon mind as opposed to matter [...] leads in the end to the assertion that only mind 
exists.” 40 Like Berkeley, postmodernists have exerted comparable efforts to save themselves 
from this outcome by recognising the presence of some other minds. 


28 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 55. 

29 Robert C. Solomon and Kathleen M. Higgins, The Big Questions: A Short Introduction to Philosophy 
(Boston: Cengage Learning, 2013), 131. 

30 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, 5. 

31 Blackburn, Think: A Compelling Introduction to Philosophy, 37,38. 

32 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, 5,20. 

33 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 53. 

34 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 48. 

35 Simon Blackburn, The Oxford Dictionary of Philosophy (New York: Oxford University Press, USA, 1996), 
356. 

36 Audi, The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy, 861. 

37 Alan Sokal and Jean Bricmont, Fashionable Nonsense: Postmodern Intellectuals ’ Abuse of Science (New 
York: Picador, 1998), 54. 

38 Audi, The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy, 564. 

39 Paul Kingsley, “Epistemological Constructivism and George Orwell’s Question: the Ethical Implications of 
an Independent Reality,” International Journal of Teaching and Education 3 (2015): 39, 

doi: 10.20472/TE.2015.3.4.004. 

40 Russell, History of Western Philosophy, 704. 
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3. REACTION - Metaphysical Antirealism of Postmodernism (“The world depends 

on the collective of minds.” 41 ) 

As with all ‘isms’, postmodernism is no less difficult to define and place in context. The word 
‘postmodern’ had been allegedly coined during the 1930s, however, postmodernism emerged 
and gained attention in the 1970s when it first referred to the new architecture styles and only 
later to a cultural shift from modernism. 42 At this stage, postmodernism can be broadly 
construed as a late twentieth-century movement that reacts to and rejects the Enlightenment 
project of rationality. 43 44 The most prominent proponents of postmodernism were “Michel 
Foucault, Jacques Derrida, Jcan-Francois Lyotard, and Richard Rorty.” 45 Since the label 
‘postmodernism’ is an umbrella term for a multitude of various theories proposed by a large 
number of philosophers, it is inconceivable to list all of them. Hence, only the central axioms 
which seem to be more or less shared uniformly among the majority of postmodernists will be 
presented here. 

In order to delineate the postmodern philosophy, it is necessary to introduce Kant. Like 
Locke, Kant did not explicitly deny that the external, physical reality existed. On the contrary, 
he attempted to be a realist by admitting that there may be ‘things in themselves’ which affect 
the sense-data. But as opposed to Locke, Kant was an epistemological antirealist; 46 he 
maintained that this world is forever out of human reach and scientific investigation. 47 ' 48,49 
Furthermore, since the nature of mind-independent entities remains unaddressed, 50 and there is 
a strong emphasis on stressing that all people have access to is a phenomenal world which is 
subjective and mind-dependent, Kant transforms into a metaphysical antirealist. 51 ’ 52 


41 In Ayn Rand’s lexicon, this position which stresses that it is the consciousness of groups (or collectives) that 
creates the reality is called ‘social subjectivism’. Hicks employs the term to characterize postmodern 
philosophy. See Hicks, Explaining Postmodernism. 

42 Stanley J. Grenz, A Primer on Postmodernism (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1996), 2. 

43 Sokal and Bricmont, Fashionable Nonsense, 1. 

44 Grenz, A Primer on Postmodernism, 2. 

45 Stephen R. Hicks, Explaining Postmodernism: Skepticism and Socialism from Rousseau to Foucault 
(Scholargy Publishing, 2004), 1. 

46 Craig, The Shorter Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 887. 

47 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 60. 

48 Blackburn, Think: A Compelling Introduction to Philosophy, 250. 

49 Nicholas F. Stang, s.v. “Kant’s Transcendental Idealism (Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy),” in Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Stanford University, 2016), accessed February 5, 2020, 
https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/kant-transcendental-idealism/. 

50 Audi, The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy, 413. 

51 Brock and Mares, Realism and Anti-realism, 60. 

52 Craig, The Shorter Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 888. 
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Postmodernists have been inspired by Kant’s philosophy. 53,54,55 Like Kant, they are 
mostly epistemological antirealists who hold that the world of things in themselves is 
unreachable. Yet, unlike Kant, they appear to be more radical in this respect. 56 While Kant 
implicitly admitted that there is an external world (unreachable though it may be) which in 
some sense affects the internal composition of minds, postmodernists seem to argue that since 
“the world is accessible to us through our interpretations, [...] the idea of an independent reality 
is at best an irrelevant abstraction and at worst incoherent.” 57 Thus, for many postmodernists, 
the reality is merely simulated and does not constitute “a very meaningful concept.” 58 The 
majority of postmodernists thus disposed of the notions of the common external reality and 
unifying humanity altogether. 59 - 60 According to them, there seems to be no link between the 
world and the mind; the external world has an insignificant or non-existent role in knowledge 
construction. 61 

However, how do postmodernists explain the substance of the human mind if the role 
of the external reality is denied? On what (or on whom) one’s reality is supposed to be 
dependent and determined by? In contrast to Berkeley and Descartes, they do not indicate that 
the source of everything happens to be God. Rather, they appear to proclaim that reality and 
all or significant knowledge of it are socially constituted; 62 - 63,64 - 65 - 66 they are dependent on or 
determined by human minds. 67 Thus, as Pinker reports, for a considerable number of 
postmodernists, concepts such as emotions, kinship, the sexes, illness, and even nature and the 
world are “said to have been —invented or —socially constructed.” 68 For this reason, these 
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abstractions are commonly supplemented by the quotation marks in the postmodern theory. 69 
The objective facts as such do not exist; they are merely subjective, socially contingent 
interpretations/constructions. As Nietzsche, the foreteller of postmodernism, 70 professed: 
“There are no facts, only interpretations. And this too is an interpretation.” 71 Even the scientific 
notions such as that “the Moon is a physical body of such and such mass that orbits another 
physical body, the planet Earth, of such and such a mass in such and such an orbit that can be 
mathematically described” 72 cannot be regarded as universal descriptions of the mind- 
independent world. On the contrary, according to postmodernists, they are “man-made notions. 
They are inventions - they represent social constructs” 73 or “useful fictions. ” 74 ' 75,76 Thus, 
postmodernists do not portray themselves as metaphysical realists, for in order to be one, “facts 
about the domain must be out there to be discovered rather than constructed.” 77 

4. REACTION - (Continuance of) Epistemological/Metaphysical Realism (“The 
world is independent of mind and can be accessed. ”) 

The final reaction detailed here is the continuance of some form/modification of Locke’s or 
Aristotle’s realism. Probably the most commonly held one among the contemporary 
philosophers and scientists is scientific realism which springs from Locke’s system. 78 The 
following lines provide an overview of accounts of those contemporary philosophers who 
display the characteristics of epistemological/metaphysical realism. 

Like Locke, the philosophers of this kind are epistemological realists who believe that 
perception is connected to the external reality, and hence knowledge is principally possible; 
they usually hold that there is a causal relationship between the world and sense-data. As Sokal 
argues, “the most natural way to explain the persistence of our sensations [...] is to suppose 
they are caused by agents outside our consciousness.” 79 Thus, for realists, it is “sights, sounds, 
glimpses, smells and touches” which arise through the interaction with the environment that 
“all provide reasons for beliefs.” 80 This explanation in terms of causality seems to be the best 
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one people have. 81 In other words, human beings are in touch with reality via their sophisticated 
faculties which are finely tuned to record aspects of reality necessary for survival, and apart 
from specifically designed illusions, they work accurately. 82 - 83 Even if the brain is confronted 
with illusions, it seeks ways of finding the universal reality and truth “behind the false 
impression.” 84 

Accordingly, realists counter the epistemological antirealism of Berkeley, Kant, 
postmodernists, and others. They can be designated as philosophical optimists; they resolutely 
oppose epistemological antirealism/scepticism. 85 Nevertheless, they realise the limitations of 
senses and acknowledge that experience is in some sense constructed. 86 However, as Pinker 
argues, though the reality is mediated to people through their brains and naive realism is thus 
false, it should not bring about the postmodern conclusion that it is “an arbitrary construct — a 
phantasm created by expectations or the social context.” 87 Rather, it should be assumed that the 
world exists and “corresponds, at least approximately, to the image of it provided by our 
senses.” 88 

Nonetheless, present-day realists also apprehend that any form of realism may entail 
solipsism or some other manifestation of metaphysical antirealism. They comprehend that due 
to the egocentric predicament, it is impossible to prove that the external world and facts exist 
outside of one’s own mind. 89 - 90 As Bertrand Russell admits, these assumptions necessarily rest 
on an instinctive belief. 91 In any case, their reaction to this problem is distinct from 
postmodernists, idealists, and solipsists. Although they contend that it is a logical possibility 
that the extrinsic world may not exist, or exist solely as an illusion produced by God, the society, 
or even a supercomputer, “the mere fact that an idea is irrefutable does not imply that there is 
any reason to believe it is true.” 92 The instinctive belief in the actuality of the non-mental realm 
thus should never be renounced, for “all knowledge, we find, must be build up upon our 
instinctive beliefs, and if these are rejected, nothing is left.” 93 Therefore, faced with the 
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egocentric predicament, contemporary realists refuse to accept metaphysical and 
epistemological antirealism which state that there is no external, mind-independent world that 
can be discovered. Rather, Russell concludes, it is more reasonable to be metaphysical realists 
and assume that “the external world does really exist, and is not wholly dependent for its 
existence upon our continuing to perceive it.” 94 

Though it is admitted by realists that there are categories which can be regarded as social 
constructions (e.g. money, tenure, citizenship etc.), it does not necessitate that “all conceptual 
categories are socially constructed.” 95 Conversely, Sokal stresses, it is crucial to realise that 
“there exist facts independent of our claims.” 96 For instance, there are facts such as that Earth 
is round, and blood circulates in veins whose rejection would equate to adopting solipsism. 97 
Realists thus insist that facts “exist independently of how anyone thinks or feels about them; 
whereas an antirealist holds that they are so dependent.” 98 Such facts are discovered or detected, 
rather than constructed or invented. 99 

In the defence of this position, it is often pointed out by realists that if reality and facts 
were looked upon as nothing but man-made notions governed by minds alone, it should 
theoretically be possible to adjust them by changing the mind(s). 100 In other words, reality, and 
facts should be consciously alterable. The assumption is that if one believed that Earth is flat, 
and other people would come to accept it as well, Earth would become flat. This is, of course, 
erroneous; Earth would still be round even if people persisted that it is not. The same applies to 
sense experience. As Sokal argues, though people can change at will the sensations that are 
“pure products of [...] imagination, they cannot stop a war, stave off a lion, or start a broken- 
down car by pure thought alone.” 101 Kingsley observes that though many philosophers have 
attempted to undergo a ‘transcendental turn’ and bracket the existence of the outside world, 
such effort is quickly dispersed when being faced with brute facts such as a stone hitting the 
philosopher’s head. 102 Hence, a bomb may constitute a piece of text for some postmodernists 
“but it is not an image or piece of text to the person whom it kills.” 103 
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In addition to this, the proponents of realism raise the issue of why it is the case that 
many people share an identical or similar experience unless it is due to some shared reality 
independent of them. 104 As Kingsley demonstrates, antirealists cannot account for the fact that 
when a group of students observes a teacher’s lecture, they all perceive relatively the same 
event. The reason that they do is because there is the lecturing teacher outside of the students’ 
consciousness - the fact which can be proven by an audio or video recording. 105 

1.2. Realists and Postmodernists on Truth 

As has been argued in the previous subchapter, philosophers can be divided into two broad 
groups. On the one hand, there are antirealists whose prominent representatives appear to be 
idealists, along with their postmodern successors and, on the other hand, there are contemporary 
realists who stand in opposition to those doctrines. The aforementioned philosophies may vary 
in their positions on numerous metaphysical and epistemological aspects. Most importantly, 
however, they differ in how they view the truth. 106 This subchapter focuses on two mutually 
exclusive conceptions of truth - the one of realists and postmodernists. Both viewpoints are in 
one way or another relevant to the analysis of Orwell’s theory of truth. 

Presently, it is imperative to recall that realists hold on to the metaphysical commitment 
that “there are, or could be, ‘recognition-transcendent facts.’” 107 In other words, a realist 
account of truth presupposes that “the world exists objectively, independently of the ways we 
think about it or describe it” 108 and that since “our thoughts and claims are about that world” 109 , 
this world “can be represented [...] in a way that is adequate, accurate and true.” 110 Thus, realists 
usually subscribe 111112 to one of the most valid standards of truth 113 called the correspondence 
theory to which realism is closely related. 114,115116 This theory dates back to Aristotle who is 
claimed to famously pronounce that “to say of what is that it is not, or of what is not that is, is 
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false, while to say of what is that it is, and of what is not that it is not, is true.” 117 Simply put, 
the basic idea is that “a belief is true if and only if it corresponds to a fact.” 118 To give an 
illustration of this, the belief that it is raining is true only if it squares with the fact that it is 
raining. 

Having accepted this standard, realists favour the perspective that the truth is made true 
or false by facts in the world. 119120 Those facts - which can be considered the world’s data - 
function as the external referee. 121 By achieving the correspondence between the belief and the 
fact, the objective truth is attained. Realists thus hold that objective truth(s), i.e. propositions 
that are true regardless of whether anyone knows, or believes that they are true, are in principle 
possible. 122 123 This might be described as the thesis of the timelessness of truth which states 
that “what is ever true is always true.” 124 

For realists, the driving ambition is to aspire to truth and continue in a search for it. 125126 
Though it is conceded that theories about the reality may never be absolutely correct, it is argued 
that they might be at least approximately true. 127128 To rephrase this, it is concluded by realists 
that “theories may not be correct down to every last detail, while still holding that they are 
broadly on the right lines.” 129 

As already presented in the preceding sections, Kant, Berkeley, and most 
postmodernists seem to be both epistemological antirealists arguing that knowledge of things 
in themselves is impossible, and metaphysical antirealists concluding that there are no mind- 
independent entities. These commitments inevitably affect one’s attitude to truth. As Blackburn 
asserts, “The loss of authority, the loss of logos, of our ways of getting at the truth, quickly 
transposes to loss of authority in the notion of truth itself.” 130 After all, if the world of things in 
themselves is out of human reach, or there is no such world at all, how can there be an objective 
truth? How could one achieve an agreement between one’s beliefs and facts which are 
supposedly not ‘out there’? Slowly but surely, truth vanishes out of the equation. 
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This loss of truth is very often associated with postmodernism. The preponderance of 
postmodernists refuses the standard of the correspondence theory of truth. 131 They reject that 
theories and propositions can be measured against objective facts, or any other non-linguistic 
standard “independent of cultural and political presuppositions” 132 which could be utilised “to 
judge the validity of thought and knowledge.” 133 Facts are taken as products of discourse that 
cannot be true regardless of time and place. Hence, it is fruitless to check enunciations against 
them. 134 Accordingly, the very notion of the objective truth is dismissed, 135 and ‘truth’ 
becomes highly pluralistic and relative. 136,137 138 As Derrida writes, “there is no such thing as 
truth in itself. [...] Even if should be for me, about me, truth is plural.” 139 Thus, in the 
postmodern theory, “there is distrust in the concept of absolute and objective truth. ‘Truth’ is 
viewed as contextual, situational and conditional.” 140 The postmodern credo, Lyotard asserts, 
is not to ask “Is it true?” but “What use is it?”. 141 Contrary to realists who believe in the 
correspondence theory of truth, many postmodernists advance an opposing theory which 
“equates truth with warranted assertability, practical utility or something else altogether.” 142 
In this sense, claims for truth constitute nothing more than useful social fictions/constructs, 143 
or micronarratives that compete with one another in a heterogeneous unity of cultures where 
there are no dominant meta-stories. 144 

This postmodern conception of truth may be designated as relativism - the theory of 
which holds that there are no universal objective truths, but only ‘truths’ that are “relative to 
some particular framework or standpoint (e.g. the individual subject, a culture, an era, a 
language, or a conceptual scheme).” 145 Consequently, the implication of this is that no claim 
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for truth should be privileged over others. 146 Though some postmodernists dispute it, many of 
them are known for the celebration of this relativism. 147 148 149,150151 

As expected, contemporary realists criticise this relativism by pointing out that there 
are standards that must be defended. They oppose that all truths are solely “representations 
that are somehow ‘good’ or ‘interesting’ or ‘useful’ for certain purposes.” 152 They stress that 
it is crucial to realise there are mind-independent facts and “that it is by comparison with these 
facts [...] that our claims have to be evaluated.” 15 ’ The fact that theories are always limited 
and never quite indisputable should not lead to the relativistic conclusion that ‘anything 
goes’. 154 Admittedly, there is no guarantee that some unbiased, complete, final truth or theory 
can ever be established. 155 However, it is essential to note that some claims indeed conform 
to the reality and some do that better than others. 156 

It is thus accentuated that the relativistic implication that all interpretations and points 
of view are equally valid is absurd. 157,158,159 As Sokal argues, “some inductions are more 
reasonable and others are less so.” 160 For example, there are countless methods of how to run, 
but some of them are more efficient than others. Some interpretations may lead to harm while 
others may not. 161 Similarly, there are many maps of the city, but some can be said to mirror 
the layout more efficiently because they represent reality with greater precision. 162 
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2. TRUTH IN THE WORKS OF GEORGE ORWELL 

2.1. Orwell’s/Winston’s Epistemological and Metaphysical Commitments 

In the first chapter, it has been illuminated how various philosophers approached the issue of 
epistemology; i.e. the precise way of acquiring knowledge. This problem is of great importance, 
for the epistemological stance that one adopts impacts on one’s attitude towards metaphysics, 
which consequently affects how the notion of truth is perceived. The following subchapter thus 
first focuses on statements in Orwell’s works which might be of epistemological nature. 
Afterwards, Orwell’s metaphysical commitments are scrutinised. Because the presuppositions 
of this sort are seldom explicitly declared, the arguments are complemented by contemporary 
literary criticism of Orwell’s work. 

As argued in Chapter 1, philosophers can be segregated into two distinctive 
philosophical doctrines; epistemological realism and epistemological antirealism, the former of 
which expresses that the human mind is sufficiently equipped to provide access to reality, while 
the latter denies that. In the history of philosophy, Aristotle, and Locke - one of the founders 
of empiricism - can be classified as the most notable epistemological realists. In recent times, 
both doctrines partially survive in the form of scientific realism. 

On the other hand, epistemological antirealists such as idealists and their postmodern 
successors seem to view perception as being separated from the world. Hence, knowledge of 
the things in themselves is impossible. All that people can take advantage of is the world of 
ideas, or appearances which may be ontologically arbitrary. In other words, the physical world 
is not the source of experience, for there is no ontological, demonstrable bond between the two. 
If the above division is possible among philosophers, can Orwell also be placed into one or the 
other group? 

In literary criticism, Orwell is very often regarded as an empiricist. His inclination to 
empiricism, which originated during the Enlightenment with John Locke, is pointed out by 
several critics. 163,164 ’ 165 ' 166,167 For example, Wenz documents Orwell’s strong affiliation with 
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the leading empiricists of his time, namely A. J. Ayer and Bertrand Russell. 168,169 This 
characterization may not be off the mark, for Orwell confesses to having a “belly-to-earth 
attitude”, 170 meaning that he prefers being firmly anchored to objective reality with its earthly 
pleasures and fears the possibility of being extracted from the world “where grass is green, 
stones hard etc.” 171 Until he dies, he promises that he will adhere to this ‘earthbound’ 
philosophy and continue “to love the surface of the earth, and to take a pleasure in solid objects 
and scraps of useless information.” 172 As Roberts affirms, such claims are indications of 
Orwell’s empiricism. 173 

If, for the sake of argument, one accepts that Orwell is an advocate of empiricism, it is 
noteworthy to state that empiricists are widely known for emphasising the role of experience in 
the formation of knowledge. 174 For that knowledge to be possible, most empiricists need to 
assume that senses grant people at least moderate accessibility to the world around them. 

And, indeed, Orwell regards senses as adequate and oftentimes unconditionally accepts 
the empirical evidence that they supply. In his words, “It is difficult to be certain about anything 
except what you have seen with your own eyes.” 173 Hence, as Ingle argues, Orwell gives the 
impression that the external world “could be discerned by the undeceived intelligence of the 
ordinary individual by means of sensory perception interpreted and codified by reason.” 176 This 
means “that man has within himself adequate ‘tools’ to understand the world around him. He 
has his five senses to interact with the world of senses, he has reason to make sense of what he 
perceives.” 177 As Sandison interprets, in Orwell’s philosophy, senses are to be trusted and there 
should be a free and “direct interplay between man’s senses and the world of appearances, facts, 
and laws.” 178 This link between the domain of facts and man’s senses must remain open and 
unimpeded. 179 The individual must not be dislocated or isolated from the macrocosm where the 
grass is green and stones hard. Nonetheless, some social systems endeavour to do just that. As 
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Orwell claims, wicked dictators attempt to “keep their followers out of contact with reality.” 180 
For Orwell, according to Sandison, the antidote to this is in the “observance of the natural laws 
and empirical contact with the material world.” 181 

Orwell is no philosopher and hence he scarcely deals with problems of this sort in his 
non-fictional works, although as some aforesaid literary critics have noticed, they are 
incorporated in the very fabric of his literary compositions. This is particularly the case of his 
most famous book 1984 in which Orwell’s positions are personified by the main character 
Winston who might be considered Orwell’s alter ego. 182,183 

Winston’s attitude towards epistemology is explained to the reader during the 
interrogation scene through the principal antagonist O’Brien. In this part, O’Brien elucidates to 
Winston: “You also believe that the nature of reality is self evident. When you delude yourself 
into thinking that you see something, you assume that everyone else sees the same thing as 
you.” 184 Here, Winston’s (and most likely Orwell’s own) epistemological commitments are 
clearly voiced. Winston, O’Brien describes, believes that the mind provides access to reality. 
Nature of matter is self-evident; obvious and axiomatic without any need for proof or 
explanation. Senses constitute reasonably effective tools for mediating the external reality 
which is somehow reflected in perception. Moreover, it follows that senses gather 
approximately the same data for all people - thereby serving as a universal bond to the non- 
linguistic reality. Since humans are equipped with comparable cognitive faculties, it is sensible 
for Winston to assume that when an object is being witnessed by numerous observers, the 
individual representation of the object will be more or less the same among each one of them. 
The fact that those spectators would verbally agree on some qualities of the phenomenon in 
question can demonstrate this. 

Thus, from the foregoing account, it can be stated, almost undoubtedly, that Orwell and 
his alter ego Winston are epistemological realists of some sort. They both seem to trust their 
senses in their ability to accurately mediate what is out there in the world and share with both 
direct and representative realists the fundamental axiom that there is some association between 
perception and reality - and hence knowledge is possible. Furthermore, they believe in the 
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relative uniformity of experience among multiple observers, which as shown in Chapter 1, is 
one of the arguments deployed in favour of epistemological realism. 

However, epistemological realism can be further subdivided into another dichotomy; 
the direct (‘naive’) realism which originated in Aristotelian tradition, and Locke’s 
representative realism which became the basis of the modem scientific realism. Though these 
theories differ in detail, both have one aspect in common; they hold that people have access to 
the world but diverge in the degree of correspondence and nature of the link between sense- 
data and the external world. While direct realists argue that this connection is absolute and 
direct, representative realists view this relationship as causal, indirect and limited. For 
representative realists, it is particularly the primary qualities that to some extent correspond to 
the external, physical objects. Thus, unlike with secondary qualities, it is possible to obtain 
objective, universal knowledge of primary qualities. This is also what modern realists appear 
to believe; the image provided by senses at least approximately matches the actual world. Could 
it be determined what epistemological subcategory Orwell and his alter ego Winston might fall 
into? 

Though Orwell can be placed within the umbrella term of epistemological realism, there 
is not enough evidence to unequivocally conclude that he is a naive realist, representative 
realist, or some other subtype of an epistemological realist. Some literary critics view Orwell 
as a naive, direct realist 185 while others deny it. 186 Admittedly, some statements such as that 
nature of reality is self-evident, universally perceived among everyone, and that senses can be 
relied on with certainty might suggest naive realism or possibly common-sense realism which 
was popular among British individuals during Orwell’s lifetime. 187 

On the other hand, his well-documented propensity for the traditional, British 
empiricism which, as already mentioned, has been noted by a myriad of scholars points to the 
direction of Locke’s indirect, representative realism which explains the content of perception 
in terms of causality and thus allows for at least rudimentary knowledge of the external reality. 
This, as already said, is the doctrine of many contemporary realists who continue to follow in 
Locke’s footsteps. 

Be that as it may, it should be registered that Orwell does not come across as a confirmed 
naive realist. This may be supported by pointing out that he appears to be cognizant of the 
deceitfulness of sensory experience and the impossibility to substantiate its validity. These two 
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aspects are what Berkeley, as well as other philosophers, stressed in reaction to the inadequacies 
of Aristoteles’ naive realism. 

As those philosophers, Orwell encounters similar issues in his own way. In 1984, 
through Winston, Orwell identifies the problem of what is now called the egocentric 
predicament; i.e. hopelessness of proving anything outside of one’s mind. As Winston asks 
himself rhetorically in his diary: “For, after all, how do we know that two and two make four? 
Or that the force of gravity works? Or that the past is unchangeable? If both the past and the 
external world exist only in the mind, and if the mind itself is controllable what then?” 188 
Winston realises that since the whole reality is mediated by the mind, and the mind embodies 
an inescapable prison, it is troublesome to prove that something happens outside of it; 
everything might as well be a figment of one’s imagination. In addition to that, one cannot even 
testify that there are other human minds beyond one’s own that share roughly the same reality. 
As Winston notes, “The only evidence is inside my own mind, and I don’t know with any 
certainty that any other human being shares my memories.” 189 In philosophy, this is often 
described as ‘the problem of other minds’ 190 and it directly relates to the subject of egocentric 
predicament; if one cannot escape one’s own mind in order to experience someone else’s mind, 
why assume that there are any other minds besides one’s own? 

Here again, Winston seems to voice the author’s reasoning which can be found in 
Orwell’s non-fictional works. In one of his essays, Orwell admits that he is aware of the 
argument of modem physics which states that “what seems to us the real world is an illusion.” 191 
However, this should not lead to the conclusion “that to believe in the evidence of one’s senses 
is simply vulgar philistinism.” 192 In other words, the human perception of the extraneous world 
may be an illusion - there is no way for Orwell to refute that. Due to the egocentric predicament, 
he cannot extricate himself from his body and appraise whether his perception is factually 
correct and whether there is some reality at all. Nonetheless, the incapacity to disprove the 
possibility that the mental idea of the world may be illusionary should not bring about the 
conclusion that it is, in fact, an arbitrary illusion concocted by the mind. Thus, it appears that 
Orwell and Winston are not naive enough to be naive realists. Both have their doubts and seem 
to be conscious of possible deceitfulness of perception and the futility to ascertain its validity 
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beyond the boundaries of subjective prison that the mind represents. How can one react to this 
realisation? 

As argued in Chapter 1, there are, broadly speaking, two responses; epistemological and 
metaphysical. Both can be illustrated via philosophies of idealists, postmodernists and modern- 
day realists. Epistemologically, in spite of the discrepancies between idealists and 
postmodernists, both groups share the axiom that since people are cursed with the egocentric 
predicament, and senses cannot be relied on, it must be the case that human perception is 
ontologically arbitrary. Hence, they often adopt epistemological antirealism; there is no 
connection, causal or direct, between the mind and the world to speak of. The noumenal realm 
is forever closed off and thus plays no role in the construction of one’s reality. Experience is 
shaped subjectively, socially or instilled into people by God. 

Certainly, this is not Orwell’s reaction. Orwell’s realism is in direct opposition to 
epistemological antirealism as held by idealists and postmodernists alike. As demonstrated 
above, both in 1984, his essays, and according to many literary critics, Orwell seems to express 
that senses and the world are not disconnected, but somehow interconnected. Thus, it follows 
that experience is not a matrix-like illusion 193 generated by God as Berkeley and Descartes 
suggested. Nor is it a social construct as proposed by the postmodern theory. For Orwell, the 
world of things in themselves is not out of human reach as Kant and postmodernists offered. 
On the contrary, it is accessible and discoverable to humans via their cognitive faculties. 194 In 
the same way, contrary to postmodernists, Orwell does not regard reality as a superfluous, 
irrelevant concept which does not engage in knowledge construction. Quite the reverse, being 
a potential empiricist, it is of great significance to him that the external world is acknowledged 
as the primary motivator of experience. 

Upon closer inspection, Orwell’s reaction thus bears much more resemblance to the 
response of contemporary realists. As described in Chapter 1, those philosophers, who have 
their roots in Locke’s empiricism/representative realism, are not altogether naive realists; they 
apprehend the limits of human perception and admit that it is unfeasible to evade the egocentric 
predicament. For these reasons, they do not accept Aristoteles’ naive realism. 

However, at the same time, they refuse to accept the opposite extreme of 
epistemological antirealism of postmodernists and idealists. Despite the undeniable 
philosophical problems of any form of epistemological realism and in the face of the 
impossibility to demonstrably prove it, they still remain convinced that there is a link between 
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the mind and the world and maintain that it is the external, physical environment - not some 
other omnipotent entity, individual’s or collective’s mind - that primarily causes and influences 
one’s perception. They believe that some objective knowledge is possible. 

This seems to be Orwell’s response as well. He appears to recognise the inadequacies 
of epistemological realism that he presumably holds; he knows that experience may in principle 
be an illusion, but he finds no reason to believe, argue, let alone act as if it is in fact an illusion. 
Thus, he decides to continue to trust his senses to reflect what is out there in spite of there being 
no irrefutable, factual evidence that it is correct. It may solely be an instinctive belief prone to 
being infected with some degree of doubt, but that does not mean one should abandon it; it is 
instinctive for a reason. After all, human senses are probably the only means of being connected 
to the world that nature endowed people with through millions of years of evolution, and if it 
relatively successfully guides people in their everyday life, why distrust it? Like other realists, 
Orwell cannot see any justification for this. Senses help him form and defend his individual 
integrity and anchor him to the objective world. 195 

However, what is this external world that is constantly being brought to the fore? And 
does it even exist? Considering that people have no way of ensuring that their sense-data accord 
with anything outside of their mind, is it fair to assume that there is some external world? And 
if there is, what is its nature? Thus, apart from the epistemological responses, the problems 
surrounding the perception also generated various metaphysical reactions. 

As elaborated in Chapter 1, philosophers’ metaphysical responses to the limitations of 
senses and egocentric predicament have been diverse over the years. Broadly speaking, the 
positions can be divided into two groups; metaphysical realism which holds that the material 
world exists mind-independently, and metaphysical antirealism which asserts that there is no 
mind-independent, physical world of facts and laws; all these aspects depend on mind(s). 
Subsequently, metaphysical antirealism can be partitioned into subgroups according to the 
mind(s) that the world is supposed to be dependent on. Idealists, such as Berkeley, asserted that 
it is pointless to put faith in anything that is not perceivable. By disposing of the concept of the 
external, physical reality and replacing it with an idea contingent on the mind, namely the mind 
of God, Berkeley accepts metaphysical antirealism and narrowly avoids solipsism, which may 
be rated as the most radical response to the problem. According to this doctrine, there is only 
one’s own mind on which everything else depends. 
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Having been inspired by Kant, postmodernists seem to tackle the problem by regarding 
external reality as an unreachable, irrelevant concept and, instead of God, they relocate reality 
into the minds of groups of people. Reality is thus dependent on many minds; it is socially 
constructed. This way, they attempt to avoid solipsism but, like Berkeley, on account of their 
denial of mind-independent, physical reality, they have their legs partly submerged in it. 

On the other side of the spectrum, the last group of contemporary metaphysical realists 
believes that despite the futility to confirm it, it should be embraced that there is a mind- 
independent world to which sense-data at least approximately correspond. This way, they 
follow the path paved by Aristotle and Locke who also acknowledged the external, physical 
reality. 

At this point, it should come as no surprise that it is precisely the latter metaphysical 
response that Orwell is in all likelihood closest to. This ensues directly from his epistemological 
realism. As several critics indicate, though he cannot prove it beyond a shred of a doubt, it is 
more natural for Orwell to assume that the external world and objects in it physically 
exist 196 197 198 and can be verified by senses. 199 The acknowledgement of the existence of this 
world is a moral necessity. 200 This metaphysical position is again unspoken in Orwell’s non- 
fictional work (although it is alluded to), but it is explicitly stated by Winston who notes down 
into his diary that: “The obvious, the silly, and the true had got to be defended. Truisms are 
true, hold on to that! The solid world exists, its laws do not change. Stones are hard, water is 
wet, objects unsupported fall towards the earth’s centre.” 201 Thus, for Winston, the physical, 
external world and its laws exist. Such laws are proof for him that not everything happens in 
the mind. 202 If one accepts the premise that Winston embodies an alter ego of Orwell, it should 
be enough to infer that Orwell rejects solipsism. However, it is insufficient to argue that he 
rejects metaphysical antirealism of idealism and postmodernism. At the end of the day, the 
world that Orwell presupposes in his works might as well be an idea, or a construct created and 
held by the society or some other entity. 

Thus, it is salient to state that not only the world and its aspects abide, but they do so 
independently of human minds and matters. As Orwell proclaims: 
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The atom bombs are piling up in the factories, the police are prowling through the cities, 
the lies are streaming from the loudspeakers, but the earth is still going round the sun, 
and neither the dictators nor the bureaucrats, deeply as they disapprove of the process, 
are able to prevent it. 203 

This is the point where the real metaphysics comes into play. For Orwell, the physical world 
and its laws survive out there, separately from the human mind and matters. 204 There are natural 
laws, such as the Earth orbiting around the Sun, that remain constant regardless of whether one 
denies it. The dictators cannot change the movement of those celestial bodies precisely because 
they are not in their minds. The world and its natural laws are not hypothetical but very real, 
and they would not magically vanish if they were not observed; the laws of gravity would still 
be correct, the Earth would still rotate around the Sun, the blood would still flow through the 
veins, etc. This mind-independent reality of facts, Orwell contends, simply “goes on existing, 
as it were, behind your back, and you consequently can’t violate it.” 205 It functions as one of 
the safeguards in the world “in which black may be white tomorrow and yesterday’s weather 
can be changed by decree.” 206 Thus, there are some aspects of reality that cannot be reshaped 
even if people intended on it. That is because they are liberated from their consciousness. 

Judging from this, it can be affirmed that unlike idealists and postmodernists, Orwell 
reacts differently to the problems of epistemology. Faced with the egocentric predicament, 
Orwell refuses to challenge the notion of the mind-independent world. He declines to become 
a metaphysical antirealist of any sort. Though he has no proof, he still clings to the idea that 
there is a world to which human senses are in some way connected and motivated by. That 
world exists independently of the human mind. Thus, it can be hypothesised that Orwell would 
probably disagree that reality solely depends on God as idealists proposed. 207 In the same vein, 
it is unlikely he would consider it to be wholly dependent upon the collective body of minds as 
the postmodern theory implies. Lastly, by no means would Orwell accept that the whole reality 
is a phantasm of his own mind and nothing outside of it - not even other minds - exists. On the 
contrary, for Orwell, there is a mind-independent world whose physical, lawful properties apply 
to everyone irrespective of whether one believes in them or not. Such components are 
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autonomous, self-sufficient and do not demand human minds for their continuance. They are 
not considered to be socially constructed but discoverable and unalterable. 208 

Thus, as far as metaphysics is concerned, it is safe to state that Orwell and his alter ego 
Winston can be seen as metaphysical realists. 209 This stance seems to be an expected by-product 
of Orwell’s likely devotion to some form of epistemological realism. In other words, his 
epistemological commitments presuppose the existence of the noumenal world just like 
Aristotle’s and Locke’s ones do. Orwell’s response is thus comparable to the contemporary 
realists who also resolutely refuse to dispose of mind-independent entities and instead opt for 
the continuance of metaphysical realism despite the impossibility to resolutely prove that such 
entities are really out there. Like them, Orwell is aware that this postulate may be empirically 
unfounded and purely instinctive; however, that does mean it is incorrect and should be 
abandoned in favour of some other alternative. 

2.2. The Party’s Epistemological and Metaphysical Commitments 

Having examined Orwell’s/Winston’s attitudes towards epistemology and metaphysics, this 

subchapter attempts to do the same regarding the philosophy of the Party. In the previous 

section, it has been discussed that both Orwell and Winston appear to be epistemological realists 

of some sort. They presume that there is a union between the world and senses, and for this 

reason, trust the empirical evidence deeply enough to hold that knowledge of mind-independent 

reality is obtainable. Moreover, since people spatially share this reality and perceive it through 

approximately the same cognitive faculties, it is plausible that there will be similarities in their 

mental representations that they can agree on. Hence, notwithstanding the philosophical 

limitations, at least some objective knowledge is considered possible. Orwell/Winston arguably 

shares these standpoints with those contemporary philosophers continuing Locke’s tradition. 

For the Party, conversely, the nature of sense experience is quite the opposite of what 

Orwell/Winston, the epistemological realist, holds. When O’Brien describes Winston’s position 

in the following excerpt, he also passes judgement on him: 

You preferred to be a lunatic, a minority of one. Only the disciplined mind can see 
reality, Winston. You also believe that the nature of reality is selfevident. When you 
delude yourself into thinking that you see something, you assume that everyone else 
sees the same thing as you. 210 
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In this quote, by regarding Winston as ‘a lunatic’ for holding that the nature of reality is self- 
evident, O’Brien implicitly characterises his and the Party’s epistemological commitments as 
well. Winston’s conviction that nature is self-evident, i.e. obviously known by human reason 
without any need of proof, is deemed to be insane and perpetuated only by an infinitesimal 
minority. In fact, it is only Winston’s mistaken belief, not anyone else’s, for in the Party’s 
epistemological theory, the empirical evidence accumulated by senses and its alleged 
correspondence to the external world is denied. As Winston explains, “the validity of 
experience [...] was tacitly denied by their philosophy.” 211 Sense experience is thus considered 
invalid; meaning not based on facts or evidence. 212 This might explicate why O’Brien uses the 
word ‘delude’ (with the common denotation to mislead the mind or judgement). 213 It 
presupposes that Winston misleads his mind when he sees something with his own eyes and 
mistakenly concludes that other people would perceive more or less the same thing. This 
Winston’s position, as argued in the previous subchapter, is typical of realist epistemology; 
though there may be some individual variations in perception, beholders would still agree on 
some qualities of the observed object. This is because there is some commonly shared objective 
reality that their senses at least partially mediate. 

Obviously, the Party’s epistemology cannot be likened to that realism by any stretch of 
the imagination. The philosophy of the Party displays no such conviction. Rather, the Party may 
be viewed as proponents of epistemological antirealism with which they share the fundamental 
axiom that there is no connection between the mind and the world; experience might as well be 
an ontologically arbitrary product/construct, or an illusion which has nothing to do with what 
realists call the ‘real world.’ For this reason, it is illogical to assume that other people could 
have similar representations of reality. As described previously, in philosophy, this 
epistemological stance also seems to have been maintained by many idealists and 
postmodernists. However, for what rationale is this position adopted? Why hold that the so- 
called external reality is irrelevant or non-existent in the knowledge/experience construction? 
Are the motives purely philosophical or not? The questions of this sort will be addressed in 
subchapter 2.6. 
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Nonetheless, given the above, if experience is purely subjective and unmotivated by the 
outer world, what is it motivated by? To put it another way, what is the source of the content of 
the mind for the Party? What are their metaphysical assumptions? Do they reckon that the 
external world exists? And if so, what is its nature? 

As regards metaphysics, until the very last moment, the commitments of the Party are 
quite the opposite of Winston’s/Orwell’s. The dispute over the (non-)existence of the external, 
objective reality is probably best depicted in the final passage of the book where Winston is 
subjected to the interrogation and torture by O’Brien who states the following: “You believe 
that reality is something objective, external, existing in its own right. [...] But I tell you, 
Winston, that reality is not external. Reality exists in the human mind, and nowhere else.” 214 
Thus, in O’Brien’s/the Party’s philosophy, the only reality claimed to endure is the one in the 
human mind. There is nothing outside of it; reality is fundamentally mind-dependent. Presently, 
in light of this, it may be argued that O’Brien/the Party seem to be metaphysical antirealists 215 
of some sort, for whom the nature of reality is not physical, but mental. Already, it can be 
declared that they share this elementary metaphysical axiom with idealists, postmodernists, as 
well as solipsists. 

However, what sort of metaphysical antirealists could they be? As put forward in 
Chapter 1, there are multiple forms of mind-dependency. For Berkeley’s idealism, the reality is 
dependent on the mind of God while for postmodernists, it relies on the numerous minds of 
people within the society. Finally, for solipsists, it is only my mind that constitutes the whole 
reality. To answer the question, first, it would be convenient to concentrate on the ontological 
status of mind-independent, physical world. Is the presence of it acknowledged in the Party’s 
philosophy? 

For the Party, the notion of external, objective reality is not recognised. Conversely, as 
it is explained, “the very existence of external reality, was tacitly denied by their philosophy.” 216 
Taking this into account, it may seem that the Party’s metaphysical antirealism is that of 
solipsism, and this is also what Winston alludes to despite his incompetence to recall the precise 
word for it: 

The belief that nothing exists outside your own mind—surely there must be some way 
of demonstrating that it was false? Had it not been exposed long ago as a fallacy? There 
was even a name for it, which he had forgotten. 217 
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However, this would be an inaccurate characterization. As O’Brien points out: 

‘I told you, Winston,’ he said, ‘that metaphysics is not your strong point. The word you 
are trying to think of is solipsism. But you are mistaken. This is not solipsism. Collective 
solipsism, if you like. But that is a different thing: in fact, the opposite thing.’ 218 
The term ‘collective solipsism’ is an oxymoron; it is mutually exclusive. Solipsism cannot be 

collective because it generally dismisses the existence of anything apart from one’s own mind, 

which also encompasses other people’s minds. Then, why does O’Brien use it? In fact, it may 

be argued that it perfectly portrays the Party’s metaphysical commitments. This unusual 

collocation may indicate the following. 

The Party’s philosophy is solipsistic in the sense that it denies the actuality of anything 

beyond the mind. The substance of perception is not a sign of anything transcendental; there is 

no physical, objective world. The Party is thus solipsistic in the same sense as idealists and 

postmodernists in Chapter 1. As the Party, both idealists and postmodernists question the 

existence of anything non-mental. They never articulate it the way O’Brien does, but it is what 

their philosophy implies. Hence, the two doctrines can be regarded as solipsistic in this respect. 

Yet, neither idealists nor postmodernists are full-blown solipsists per se, for they do not claim 

that it is only my mind - the mind of the individual - that exists. On the contrary, they do 

acknowledge that there are some other minds in addition to one’s own. 

In this same sense, the Party is not solipsistic either. This is where the word ‘collective’ 

comes in. The adjective indicates that they in fact do not decline that other minds apart from 

the lone self exist. Accordingly, as O’Brien chastises Winston, the Party cannot really be 

viewed as solipsists, for they do not refuse the presence of some other mind-dependent realities. 

From this perspective, the Party’s metaphysics is collective; they presume that there is more 

than one mind upon which reality is dependent on. And since there is deemed to be no objective, 

physical reality outside of these collective minds, the Party’s philosophy is solipsistic in the 

narrowed sense of meaning. Hence the collocation ‘collective solipsism.’ 

However, who is this collective for the Party? To put it differently, whose mind or minds 

is reality supposed to depend on if it is not just my mind? Faced with this question. Big Brother 

immediately presents itself as an option. After all, it is explained that: 

Big Brother is infallible and all-powerful. Every success, every achievement, every 
victory, every scientific discovery, all knowledge, all wisdom, all happiness, all virtue, 
are held to issue directly from his leadership and inspiration. 219 
At first glance, it may seem as if the Party only replaced Berkeley’s God as the reservoir of 

experience/knowledge with Big Brother. Just like in idealism, for the Party, it is not the external, 
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physical world which determines human experience as some realists maintain. Rather, it is a 
mind of an omnipotent being; human minds are reliant on Him. However, their theories differ 
in their conceptions of who the almighty entity is. While Berkeley’s God consists of one mind 
only and that being the mind of Christian God, Orwell’s Big Brother amounts to more than one 
mind. In fact, Big Brother personifies the numerous minds of the Party members. As it is 
specified in the novel: “Big Brother is the embodiment of the Party.” 220 Thus, Big Brother is 
synonymous with the Party. By means of the imaginary medium of Big Brother, the Party 
dictates all the knowledge. Hence, as O’Brien claims, reality is “not in the individual mind, 
which can make mistakes, and in any case soon perishes: only in the mind of the Party, which 
is collective and immortal.” 221 It is only through the Party’s minds - not the mind of the 
individual - that one can gain knowledge, for otherwise “it is impossible to see reality except 
by looking through the eyes of the Party.” 222 Therefore, as Winston adds, it is solely “a question 
of learning to think as they thought.” 223 

He naturally struggles with that since he cannot know what the members of the Party 
think. For instance, he has considerable problems determining ‘the correct’ number of fingers 
during the final torture scene: “O’Brien held up his left hand, its back towards Winston, with 
the thumb hidden and the four fingers extended. ‘How many fingers am I holding up, Winston?’ 
‘Four.’ ‘And if the party says that it is not four but five—then how many?’ ‘Four.’ [...] The 
needle went up to sixty. ‘How many fingers, Winston?’ ‘Four! Four! What else can I say? 
Four!”’ 224 Winston is not allowed to define reality based on his individual consciousness. In 
order to be valid, his experience must be first socially authenticated. It is only this ‘social 
authentication’ that makes belief possible. 225 

The same principle applies to O’Brien. As Winston, O’Brien cannot construct his own 
individual reality. He too must first ‘think collectively’ and somehow be in the alignment with 
the mindset of the rest of the Party. As O’Brien advises Winston: “We control matter because 
we control the mind. [...] There is nothing that we could not do. Invisibility, levitation— 
anything. I could float off this floor like a soap bubble if I wish to. I do not wish to, because the 
Party does not wish it.” 226 O’Brien is not the one upon whom the reality hinges on - only the 
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entire Party is - they are in charge of reality. Anything is possible provided that the collective 
minds of the Party make it feasible. What this presupposes is that if the Party thought and 
wished that O’Brien was levitating, and he believed it as well, he would start levitating. Since 
the whole reality is classed as a product of their collective consciousness, it could be modified 
solely by changing their psyches. Otherwise stated, Oceania is “an extreme example of a 
constructed world” in which “reality exists only in the mind and can be changed simply by 
encouraging people to think different thoughts.” 227 Thanks to this metaphysical position that 
might be described as collective solipsism, anything is possible, for the very reality is viewed 
as mutable; it should transform whenever the Party - the collective - fancies to change their 
minds. It is on this assumption that O’Brien instructs Winston about the number of fingers 
observed: “Sometimes, Winston. Sometimes they are five. Sometimes they are three. 
Sometimes they are all of them at once. You must try harder. It is not easy to become sane.” 228 

Presently, drawing on the theoretical framework in Chapter 1, would it be realisable to 
answer the question of which subcategory of metaphysical antirealism the Party might belong 
to? Certainly, it is not altogether solipsistic; the individual mind is not regarded as the only one 
that creates the reality for itself. 229 The Party acknowledges the existence of other minds. 
Instead, idealism could be proposed as an option. But idealists - at least the traditional ones - 
usually stress that reality primarily depends upon one mind beyond one’s own and that being 
the God’s one. Though Big Brother could be seen as an archetype of that mind, he is not 
comprised of one mind only. The Party’s metaphysical antirealism is much more collectivistic 
and human-centred rather than divine centred. Reality is social; it depends on many minds - 
namely those of the Party members. As Kingsley alleges, the whole “reality is something that 
is defined by the Party rather than something that is discovered.” 230 

Thus, as far as metaphysics is concerned, out of the options listed in Chapter 1, the most 
suitable parallel can be drawn between the Party and postmodernism. Both share comparable 
metaphysical assumptions. 231 As for the Party, in the postmodern theory, there is no mind- 
independent reality to speak of. In this sense, postmodernists might be classified as solipsistic. 
However, having denied the external, physical world as the source of knowledge, they tend to 
promote that reality is constructed socially. Reality is dependent on minds and minds only. It 
relies on the social collective; it is collective solipsism which, as Zuckert puts forward, only 
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“plays out the modem scepticism regarding the human mind’s directness of access to the 
phenomena of the world: the mind knows idea, or constructs; it does not know ‘the things 
themselves.’” 232 In fact, Kolakowski applies the same term ‘collective solipsism’ as Orwell to 
characterise the twentieth-century movements that are based on Kant’s epistemology. 233 As 
Chapter 1 illustrates, postmodernism stems from Kant’s epistemology. 

Admittedly, at the same time, there are differences between the two. Postmodernists 
have never verbalised that reality depends solely on their own collective of minds. In other 
words, their definition of the collective appears to be broader than that of the Party. 234 However, 
that their metaphysical position seems to be analogous can be illustrated by the fact that it 
logically presupposes the same consequences. As shown in Chapter 1, what realists point out 
in response to metaphysical antirealism of postmodernism is that supposing there was no 
connection between the mind and the world and reality solely depended on minds - the minds 
of the society or some other narrower group of people - then it should follow that as soon as 
the minds change, the very reality should be altered as well. On this hypothesis, the reality could 
be ignored, denied or reconstructed once it is socially conceived and authenticated. This is 
exactly what O’Brien (and the Party) assumes when he claims that he can levitate on condition 
that all those who observe him change their minds to make him levitate. 

2.3. Orwell/Winston on Truth 

As discussed in Chapter 1, one’s epistemological and metaphysical commitments affect one’s 
conception of truth. If one conjectures that there is a mind-independent world with its attributes 
that humans can tap into, one can retain the concept of objective truth - i.e. the correspondence 
between one’s beliefs and the facts. As argued in the preceding sections, Orwell is suggestive 
of metaphysical realism. Moreover, he conveys the impression of an epistemological realist; he 
holds that people are connected to the world via their minds, and thus it is possible to obtain (at 
least some) knowledge about it. 

What these presuppositions amount to is that since the mind-independent domain of 
facts and laws exists and can be discovered; it is conceivable to simply face them and achieve 
harmony with them. For Orwell, Conant postulates, it is by facing (or discovering) those facts 
- not constructing them - that the objective truth is attained. 235 As Orwell professes in his essay 
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Why I Write, he was gifted with this ability from the very childhood: “I knew that I had a facility 
with words and a power of facing unpleasant facts.” 236 In the same essay, Orwell describes this 
“desire to see things as they are, to find out true facts and store them up for the use of 
posterity” 237 as one of the primary impulses of a writer. Orwell himself quite frequently gives 
an appearance of a collector or a discoverer of facts. 238 This may also account for the reason 
why “most of his most successful work, fiction and nonfiction, had some quality of the 
documentary, of an ordinary observer looking for those facts and finding them.” 239 Orwell 
repeatedly urges people “to see what is in front of one’s nose” 240 and recommends keeping a 
diary to note down the events around them. 241 This is precisely what Orwell does; he oftentimes 
provides comprehensive lists of various facts 242 ' 243,244,245 and criticises people and institutions 
for ignoring/not facing them 246247 - 248 or presenting them inaccurately. 249 - 250 For example, 
according to Orwell, Germany and Japan “lost the war quite largely because their rulers were 
unable to see facts which were plain to any dispassionate eye.” 251 In the same vein, he 
denounces one of the official pamphlets about the Battle of Britain, asking: “Why couldn’t they 
simply give a cold, accurate account of the facts, which, after all, are favourable enough?” 252 
Stated briefly, in Orwell’s view, the facts are out there and, as Gleason argues, one can 
“discover quite a lot of them and make some sense out of them.” 253 This process of searching 
for facts is paramount - it is a moral obligation for Orwell. 254 For this reason, Orwell applauds 
authors who “make a definitive attempt to get at real facts.” 255 
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Therefore, grounded on these assumptions, the notion of objective truth, which is one 
of Orwell’s distinguishing themes in his work, 256 is preserved. As he affirms, “however much 
you deny the truth, the truth goes on existing, as it were, behind your back, and you 
consequently can’t violate it.” 257 He hopes that this “truth as something outside yourself, 
something to be discovered, and not as something you can make up as you go along, will 
survive.” 253 Truth thus lasts for Orwell, and it does so independently of human minds. 259 There 
are truths that are not socially constructed and invariably ring true irrespective of people; they 
are simply universal and timeless and cannot be consciously altered. Such truths can in principle 
be uncovered. 

However, according to Orwell, the principles of truth outlined above seem to be 
constantly violated. Various political systems deny that facts exist and can be discovered to 
reveal the truth. For Orwell, Conant alleges, this intentional onslaught on the human ability to 
establish facts is one the worst of cruelties. 260 With nostalgia, Orwell reminisces about the long- 
lost world when it was believed that “‘the facts’ existed and were more or less discoverable. 
And in practice there was always a considerable body of fact which would have been agreed to 
by almost everyone.” 261 Presently, this “common basis of agreement” 262 - the possibility to 
achieve correspondence between beliefs and facts - is being threatened, and as a result, Orwell 
has a feeling that “the very concept of objective truth is fading out of the world.” 263 This, he 
notices, is particularly common practice in totalitarian systems which necessitate “a disbelief 
in the very existence of objective truth.” 264 To be more specific, Orwell observes that: “Nazi 
theory indeed specifically denies that such a thing as ‘the truth’ exists.” 265 The prospect of the 
world devoid of truth terrifies Orwell “much more than bombs.” 266 

Furthermore, Orwell appears to be anxious that truth is increasingly being viewed as 
something relative, alterable - not universal or timeless. For instance, he complains that people 
of various countries are progressively willing “to alter one’s beliefs as soon as the political 
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scene alters.” 267 As previously, Orwell compares the present status of matters with history. As 
he asserts, “In medieval Europe the Church dictated what you should believe, but at least it 
allowed you to retain the same beliefs from birth to death. It did not tell you to believe one thing 
on Monday and another on Tuesday.” 268 It is again primarily the totalitarian state that “sets up 
unquestionable dogmas, and it alters them from day to day.” 269 Orwell illustrates this practice 
on the example of Nazism in which “if the Leader says of such and such an event, ‘It never 
happened’ — well, it never happened. If he says that two and two are five — well, two and two 
are five.” 270 Thus, in the Nazi Germany, truth is unstable; it is constantly being modified relative 
to the context. These extreme, unrestrained paradigm shifts are unacceptable for Orwell; two 
plus two equals four and it should remain this way forever. 

Nevertheless, though the ideal of the timelessness of truth is being endangered, no 
matter how hard some people attempt to twist it, the objective truth still lives on sovereignly 
and transcendentally - immune to these perversions. The truth deniers are conscious of the 
truth, for it must often be utilised in specific situations: “Hitler can say that the Jews started the 
war, and if he survives that will become official history. He can’t say that two and two are five, 
because for the purposes of, say, ballistics they have to make four.” 271 Thus, Orwell observes 
that “obvious and unalterable facts” are usually intentionally “being shirked by people who in 
another part of their mind are aware of those facts.” 272 In such case, those facts “exist 
somewhere or other in their consciousness, simultaneously known and not known.” 273 
Consequently, this “power of holding simultaneously two beliefs which cancel out” 274 induce 
what Orwell disdainfully calls “schizophrenia” 275 or “the schizophrenic system of thought.” 276 

Based on this, it can be derived that Orwell presumably holds a realist conception of 
truth. As expected, he follows the simple standard of the correspondence theory; he does hold 
that the facts exist and can be found. 277,278 As a result, the concept of objective truth is preserved 
for him just as it is secured for other realists mentioned in Chapter 1. As those philosophers, 
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Orwell seems to endorse the timelessness thesis of truth; there are some truths that remain 
eternally true. They are not relative or alterable at all. His greatest fear is that this notion of 
truth will not prevail. Truth and the human capacity to discover it are felt as something to 
cherish and protect. 

Regardless of the above, like other realists, Orwell is not altogether naive. In England 

Your England , he admits that absolute truth may be unattainable or even illusionary. 279 For 

instance, what impedes the possibility of uncovering the truth is feelings and “tendencies which 

exist in all our minds and pervert our thinking, without necessarily occurring in a pure state or 

operating continuously.” 280 It is thus essential that one unravels “what one’s own feelings really 

are, and then of making allowance for the inevitable bias.” 281 Though Orwell is sceptical that 

these cognitive biases and fallacies could be fully recognised and discarded, he does “believe 

that it is possible to struggle against them.” 282 One should attempt to prevent one’s personal 

beliefs and prejudices from interfering with the pursuit of truth. Nevertheless, as Orwell admits 

in Homage to Catalonia, this mindset may not result in absolute objectivity: 

I have tried to write objectively about the Barcelona fighting, though, obviously, no one 
can be completely objective on a question of this kind. One is practically obliged to take 
sides, and it must be clear enough which side I am on. Again, I must inevitably have 
made mistakes of fact, not only here but in other parts of this narrative. [...] I warn 
everyone against my bias, and I warn everyone against my mistakes. Still, I have done 
my best to be honest. 283 

Orwell is aware that his account of the Spanish Civil War may not be completely truthful. Even 
so, despite his own limits, he attempts to be as objective as he can. 284 The difficulty of achieving 
a neutral, disinterested outlook on reality, should not lead to the hasty relativistic conclusion 
that all claims for truth are on the same level. It should not entail that “all creeds and causes 
involve the same lies, follies, and barbarities.” 285 Nor does it mean that “a big lie is no worse 
than a little lie.” 286 Orwell illustrates this by comparing totalitarianism with democracy, 
claiming that “arguments to the effect that democracy is ‘just the same as’ or ‘just as bad as’ 
totalitarianism [...] boil down to saying that half a loaf is the same as no bread.” 287 Thus, 
democracy and totalitarianism are not equal for Orwell. The former is objectively preferable to 
the latter. Correspondingly, Orwell demonstrates that throughout history, books “have always 
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been written from several different viewpoints.” 288 However, some perspectives are “palpably 
more false than others.” 289 Orwell thus emphasises that it is vital that one has “preferences: that 
is, one must recognise that some causes are objectively better than others.” 290 

Taking this into consideration, it is apparent that Orwell refuses to accept the relativistic 
implication that all claims for truth are equivalent in terms of their truth value. Conversely, he 
advocates that they can be distinguished based on how well they correspond to facts. Hence, 
there are some standpoints that are more correct than others. One may never be wholly 
objective, but one should still aspire to truth and deliver as much truthful accounts of reality as 
one can. Orwell’s refusal of relativism and his continuous yearning for objective truth despite 
one’s limitations and shortcomings are again in accordance with the realist understanding of 
truth - as outlined in Chapter 1. 

Beside the non-fictional works, Orwell’s theory of truth appears to be directly reflected 
in 1984 through his alter ego Winston. As argued previously, just as Orwell, Winston can be 
labelled as a metaphysical and epistemological realist. He believes that there is a mind- 
independent world of discoverable facts and laws. It is thus expected that Winston’s conception 
of truth will be in agreement with that of Orwell. 

And, indeed, it seems to be. As Chapman offers, Winston holds that truth can be 
“established by means of empirical observation of evidence.” 291 In the same manner as Orwell, 
Winston keeps a diary where he notes down the facts and which he dedicates “to the future or 
to the past, to a time when thought is free, [...] when truth exists and what is done cannot be 
undone.” 292 The standard of correspondence theory is thus feasible for him; facts are there and 
can be confronted and integrated into beliefs. In other words, for Winston, “truth is the way our 
statements correspond with the world.” 293 As a result, the notion of objective truth, at least in 
principle, is preserved for him. 294 Maybe for this reason, he describes himself as a “sole 
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guardian of truth and sanity in a world of lies” 295 , or “a lonely ghost uttering a truth that nobody 
would ever hear.” 296 As he puts it, he “knows the secret doctrine that 2+2=4.” 297 

Thus, as Orwell and other contemporary realists, Winston appears to adhere to the 
timelessness of truth; there are some universal truths that do not change according to the context 
or humans’ belief in them; two plus two will always equal four, the Earth will always orbit the 
Sun, etc. As Hynes aptly summarises Winston’s philosophy: “Winston Smith’s beliefs are as 
simple as two plus two equals four: the past is fixed, love is private, and the truth is beyond 
change. All have this in common: they set limits to men’s power; they testify to the fact that 
some things cannot be changed. The point is beyond politics - it is a point of essential 
humanity.” 298 Having conserved objective truth, Winston can in principle differentiate between 
the veracity and falsity of claims. As he writes into his notebook: “There was truth and there 
was untruth, and if you clung to the truth even against the whole world, you were not mad.” 299 
He desperately struggles to discover and face the facts. However, Winston’s noble quest for 
truth is in vain due to the merciless methods of the Party and their pernicious philosophy. 

2.4. The Party’s Theory of Truth 

The Party’s conception of truth represents a complete antithesis of what has been so far 
discussed in relation to Orwell/Winston. In fact, it is Orwell’s worst fear realised. As argued in 
the previous subchapters, for Orwell, the objective world of facts and laws exists. It is by 
discovering/facing these facts that the objective truth is attained. There are truths that are always 
true, for they are simply universal. One should not deny such truths or claim that one cannot 
get in their proximity. On the contrary, one should acknowledge their presence, aspire to them 
and be as precise as humanly possible. 

By contrast, it has been argued that the Party can be viewed as metaphysical antirealists 
who deny the existence of the external, physical world. This, as already suggested, has far- 
reaching consequences for truth, for if one dispenses with mind-independent world, one also 
discards objective facts, which in turn delivers a decisive blow to the standard correspondence 
theory. 
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Hence, it is understandable that in the Party’s ideology, no universal, mind-independent 
facts or laws are sustained. 300 Such entities are considered mere intellectual constructions or 
creations. As O’Brien advises Winston during the torture scene: “You must get rid of those 
nineteenth-century ideas about the laws of Nature. We make the laws of Nature.” 301 Physical 
laws thus represent inventions of people - usually the members of the Party. Even the most 
obvious facts such as fossils of dinosaurs are thought to be social constructs. As O’Brien 
counters Winston’s belief in this fact: “Have you ever seen those bones, Winston? Of course 
not. Nineteenth-century biologists invented them.” 302 The fabrication of these ‘facts’ is 
paradoxically Winston’s job in the Records Department of the Ministry of Truth. At that place, 
Winston is assigned with faking ‘facts’ on the basis of material that has “no connexion with 
anything in the real world, not even the kind of connexion that is contained in a direct lie.” 303 
As Winston details the procedure: 

Every record has been destroyed or falsified, every book has been rewritten, every 
picture has been repainted, every statue and street and building has been renamed, every 
date has been altered. And that process is continuing day by day and minute by 
minute. 304 

Through this process of constant falsification and destruction, it is achieved that “the chosen he 
would pass into the permanent records and become truth.” 305 However, this truth is a far cry 
from being objective; it is not based on real facts but on refabricated fictions that are no longer 
motivated by events in the real world 306 but rather by what the Party wants them to be motivated 
by. ‘Truth’ is formed on continuously changing, made-up fictions, and any hard facts that might 
contradict them are immediately eliminated. 307 As the whole sequence is described: 
“Everything faded into mist. The past was erased, the erasure was forgotten, the he became 
truth.” 308 The erasure is mostly successful, for Winston himself has been in possession of what 
might be considered a fact “just once in his life.” 309 

By means of the practices sketched above, it is ensured that there is only “an endless 
present in which the Party is always right.” 310 Truth is thus regarded as relative, alterable; there 
are no timeless, universal truths. The ‘truth’ is whatever is useful or convenient for the Party at 
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the moment. As Chapman suggests, the Party “varies what is to count as received and accepted 
truth, depending on the particulars of circumstance and purpose.” 311 The consequence is that 
the notion of objective, discoverable, stable truth is abandoned, 312 and the Party by no means 
aspires to (re-)discover it unless it is necessary or inevitable. Hence, as Conant argues, the novel 
depicts “a state of affairs in which the concept of objective truth has faded as far out of the 
world as it conceivably can.” 313 

While Orwell’s/Winston’s account of truth seems to be that of a realist, there are some 
striking correlations between the Party and postmodernists. Admittedly, there are noticeable 
differences. The postmodern approach is more theoretical or rhetorical than real. 314 
Postmodernists have never attempted to fabricate or destroy the facts - or at least not that 
physically and violently as the Party. Similarly, they do not explicitly claim that they are the 
ones constructing the truth. 

Nevertheless, this does not change the fact that since their philosophies are founded on 
analogous epistemological and metaphysical presuppositions, both the Party and 
postmodernists consequently have very similar - if not identical - conceptions of truth. As the 
Party, most postmodernists do not seem to advocate that there are objective, mind-independent 
facts to be faced or discovered. Just like in the Party’s theory, the majority of ‘facts’, sometimes 
even the most brute ones, are considered to be man-made fictions or social inventions. The 
standard of correspondence theory is thus typically rejected, and the concept of objective truth 
- along with the aspiration to it - is abandoned. Simultaneously, many postmodernists advance 
that ‘truth’ is merely a societal construct; something to be constructed rather than discovered. 
Just like for the Party, for postmodernists, the ‘truth’ appears to be relative and changeable; 
there can be no universal, timeless truths. What is normally thought of as ‘truth’ is deemed to 
be contingent; it depends on the particular epoch, culture, individual, etc. In other words, rather 
than timelessly truthful, truth is whatever is useful at the moment. 

However, is it really the case? Do the Party and postmodernists really believe in this 
theory of truth? To answer this, it is necessary to reconsider the very foundations on which the 
pillars of truth are supposed to be erected. 
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2.5. The Ubiquitous Contradictions 


Up until now, it has been argued that the Party and postmodernists could be categorised as 
epistemological and metaphysical antirealists, for whom there is no mind-independent world 
that could be discovered - and hence there is no objective truth either. However, are the 
abovementioned commitments genuine? For that to find out, one needs to analyse whether their 
philosophies are not at odds with their actual behaviour; i.e. whether or not they are consistent. 

As regards the Party’s commitment to epistemological antirealism, there is a 
contradiction. As it is mentioned in the novel, although “the empirical method of thought, on 
which all the scientific achievements of the past were founded, is opposed to the most 
fundamental principles of Ingsoc” 315 , the Party does not seem to follow this principle in 
practice, for as it is admitted: “in matters of vital importance—meaning, in effect, war and 
police espionage—the empirical approach is still encouraged, or at least tolerated.” 316 One of 
the key features of the empirical method is the use of direct or indirect observation as a means 
of gaining empirical evidence. In order to be able to collect this evidence, one needs to assume 
that senses are competent enough to relatively accurately mediate what is there to be observed. 
Thus, when the Party hires a group of policemen and tasks them with spying on someone, they 
will have to rely on their senses. Therefore, the Party encounters a logical contradiction. On the 
one hand, they are seemingly confirmed epistemological antirealists claiming that senses cannot 
provide access to the external world, and all sensory experience is merely an ontologically 
arbitrary illusion. On the other hand, they behave as epistemological realists who operate on 
the premise that sensory experience can accurately reflect the non-linguistic world and hence 
is indispensable in specific situations. 

This prompts a metaphysical contradiction, for if one concedes that objective knowledge 
is possible under certain conditions, one also acknowledges that there is a mind-independent 
reality to obtain knowledge from. Thus, though the Party do their utmost to deny the actuality 
of the material world and its components, they cannot but resort to it and infer that in some 
contexts, it serves as the catalyst for some of their beliefs. As it is explained in the novel: 
“Physical facts could not be ignored. In philosophy, or religion, or ethics, or politics, two and 
two might make five, but when one was designing a gun or an aeroplane they had to make 
four.” 317 Even the representatives of the inner group of the Party who uphold the Ingsoc 
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ideology most vehemently cannot deny that the objective world exists and can be discovered. 
For example, O’Brien seems to refuse the starkest facts such as the age of planet Earth and 
heliocentrism: 

The earth is as old as we are, no older. [...] ‘What are the stars?’ said O’Brien 
indifferently. ‘They are bits of fire a few kilometres away. We could reach them if we 
wanted to. Or we could blot them out. The earth is the centre of the universe. The sun 
and the stars go round it.’ 318 

This might suggest that O’Brien/the Party supposes that such statements do not bear any 
objective truth value; since there is considered to be no mind-independent reality in the first 
place, it stands to reason that those claims cannot reflect any recognition-transcendent facts, 
and hence O’Brien has the freedom to twist them. Nevertheless, on the closer look, O’Brien 
admits that: 

‘For certain purposes, of course, that is not true. When we navigate the ocean, or when 
we predict an eclipse, we often find it convenient to assume that the earth goes round 
the sun and that the stars are millions upon millions of kilometres away.’ 319 
Thus, even though the Party puts a lot of effort into the denial and concealment of objective 

reality from other people and sometimes even from themselves, they are unavoidably aware of 

its existence. Moreover, they oftentimes need it. Taking this into consideration, the Party can 

also be regarded as metaphysical realists who covertly recognise the presence of a mind- 

independent world with its universal facts and laws. In some circumstances, the Party does not 

view those entities as merely useful, man-made constructs relative to the context which could 

be wilfully reconstructed into anything. On the contrary, when it is urgent, they are obliged to 

take them as mind-independent, universal properties of the world - the world’s data - to which 

one has to resort if some scientific achievement is to be made. In other words, all too often, they 

must be committed to the truth that two plus two makes four - not five, or that the Earth revolves 

around the Sun - not vice versa. Thus, in this regard, the Party cannot be thought of as relativists 

by any means; their behaviour and actions presuppose that there are at least some objective 

truths of which they are inescapably conscious. As Kingsley notes, they “first see the truth and 

then distort and supress it, so that others will not see what they have seen.” 320 This Party’s 

cognizance of the truth can be further demonstrated in the following paragraph: 

It is often necessary for a member of the Inner Party to know that this or that item of 
war news is untruthful, and he may often be aware that the entire war is spurious and is 
either not happening or is being waged for purposes quite other than the declared ones: 
but such knowledge is easily neutralized by the technique of DOUBLETHINK. 321 
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Thus, the Party is trapped in a kind of schizophrenic state of mind that has been described by 
Orwell in the previous subchapter. In many instances, the Party knows that some statements are 
palpably false; they pay heed to the truth that in reality there is no war. The objective reality 
and truth thus still lie in wait ‘behind their backs’, and they literally need to become 
‘schizophrenic’; i.e. to employ the extremely self-deceptive technique of DOUBLETHINK - 
“the power of holding two contradictory beliefs in one’s mind simultaneously” 322 - to 
accommodate it. DOUBLETHINK, Chapman adds, “requires that people subscribe to the 
meaningfulness, and indeed the truth, of its propositions.” 323 

At this point, an apt analogy can be drawn between the abovementioned contradictions 
of the Party and those of postmodernists. Up to now, it has been argued that most 
postmodernists can be treated as epistemological antirealists. However, it has been pointed out 
that those philosophers contradict themselves in the assertion that senses cannot be relied on to 
accurately mediate reality, yet they find themselves depending on them on a daily basis. 324 
Thus, as Blackburn illustrates, if the postmodernist Richard Rorty wants to catch a plane, he 
will probably consult the timetable; i.e. he will rely on his senses to precisely reflect reality. 325 
To put it another way, postmodern philosophers have to take advantage of the very human 
capacities which they attempt to undermine. 326 Thus, though postmodernists plead for 
epistemological antirealism in academia and science, in real life, they follow common-sense 
realism; they count on the empirical evidence that their senses supply them with. To illustrate 
this, Sokal provides an example of a man who runs out of a hall yelling that there is a herd of 
elephants stamping inside. There are two outcomes to this scenario. Either other people look 
inside the hall and observe that there actually is a herd of elephants - in which case it would be 
advisable to call the zookeepers - or there are no elephants, and the man imagined it on account 
of some psychological disorder - in the event of which psychiatrists should be summoned. 
Sokal adds that no matter what some postmodernists may appear to argue in their books, it is 
unlikely they would react differently. They would trust their senses, calling either the 
zookeepers or psychiatrists based on what they had witnessed. 327 

Concerning the metaphysics, as in the instance of the Party, there seems to be a 
comparable contradiction ingrained in the postmodern theory. When postmodernists combat 
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against mind-independent entities, they often form judgements about “normal communication, 
the existence of human bodies, human activities and practices, artefacts, books, written 
languages, laboratories ” 328 - thereby presupposing their mind-independent status . 329 
Correspondingly, as Hicks notices, “any statement or activity, including the action of writing a 
postmodern account of anything, presupposes at least an implicit conception of reality and 
values .” 330 This is understandable, for as Blackburn notes, “you are bound to use the concepts 
of metaphysics even as you attack metaphysics .” 331 He adds that “it is psychologically 
impossible to keep doubt about the external world alive outside the study .” 332 In the light of 
this, returning to the example above, Rorty must implicitly assume that there is a mind- 
independent timetable that is not a mere mental construct but a real, physical entity. That said, 
he would probably deduce the same thing if he were hit by a rock or a car. 

As in the case of the Party, these findings presuppose that as regards the truth, 
postmodernists are not authentic relativists , 333 for they do seem to act on the correspondence 
theory of truth. They oftentimes covertly presume that there is such thing as mind-independent 
reality with its facts and laws that simply has to be taken into account during the formation of 
truth. This is partly due to the fact that relativism can never be sceptical enough; its proponents 
still acquiesce to the notion of truth . 334 As Inwagen notes, “it is not possible to go through life 
without asserting things, and everyone who asserts anything thereby affirms the existence of 
objective truth .” 335 To put it differently, “if someone makes an assertion, [...] he commits 
himself to the truth of that assertion, to the objective truth of that assertion, to that assertion’s 
corresponding to reality, and to its being true (and objectively true and in correspondence with 
reality ).” 336 Hence, just like the Party, despite their well-known scorn of objective facts and 
truth, postmodernists are unwillingly driven to recognise that there are some objective, 
universal truisms such as that the Earth orbits the Sun, and a dropped rock falls down on the 
ground - or, at least, they have to act as if these statements were objectively true - as if they 
complied with something beyond the mind, language, and society. 

What these mutually shared contradictions seem to suggest is that neither the Party nor 
the postmodern philosophers act on what they preach in theory - i.e. epistemological and 
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metaphysical antirealism. Both groups seem to rely on their reason/senses and cannot operate 
without presupposing the notions that they desire to subvert. Hence, by the same token, they 
can be classified as realists. Accordingly, as far as truth is concerned, neither the Party nor 
postmodernists can be regarded as relativists, for they both employ the notion of objective, 
universal truth(s) in their everyday life and other convenient circumstances. 

This implies that their adherence to these philosophical doctrines is not genuine, for they 
are not held and promoted consistently; they are applied in limited instances only. On these 
grounds, it may be proposed that both the Party 337 ' 338,339 and postmodernists 340 may only pretend 
to hold these doctrines when in fact they are realists who believe in objective reality and truth; 
i.e. they subscribe to the correspondence theory. But then for what purpose do they profess 
these antirealist/relativistic doctrines if they do not actually believe in them? Why argue that 
the acquisition of knowledge is impossible, and reality is purely mental? Why purport that there 
are no facts and hence no objective truth(s)? Are the contradictions purely coincidental? Or 
could they be the result or by-product of some hidden agenda? The following subchapter aims 
to shed light on these questions. 

2.6. The Hidden Motives and Functions 

So far, it has been postulated that in the history of philosophy, the primary motives for 
epistemological antirealism were primarily philosophical. A stick immersed in water may 
appear to be bent but when being observed out of water, it remains straight. What this well- 
known experiment shows is that human faculties are imperfect and susceptible to illusions. As 
outlined in Chapter 1, most philosophers very quickly realised this fact. If only there were a 
way of determining when senses are misleading and when they are accurate! But as many 
philosophers warned with the same haste, there is no such option; it is physically impracticable 
to establish whether the content of the human mind resembles the world outside. This is the 
egocentric predicament; in some sense, everybody is an island to themselves, a soul imprisoned 
in a body out of which there is no self-aware escape. These findings broadly comprise the 
philosophical reasons that might have provoked antirealists to adopt a very sceptical position 
towards the validity of human faculties. However, is this the full picture? It may not be. 

In history, this can be demonstrated by Kant and Berkeley. Both philosophers were 
religious; they believed in God. Naturally, to justify this belief they were rigorously developing 
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arguments that supported it. One such ingenious argument had been put forward by Berkeley. 
After proving (through several thought experiments) that both primary and secondary qualities 
are solely sensations in one’s mind, and there is no method of proving that they are not, Berkeley 
no longer had any justification for the existence of the physical, mind-independent world. 
Consequently, in place of this world, he planted the mind of God as the source and cause of 
everything. 

Kant, though not being as devout as Berkeley, may have proceeded in a similar manner 
with the identical religious motive. As he announces in his Critique of Pure Reason : “I here 
therefore found it necessary to deny knowledge in order to make room for faith.” 341 By denying 
that the noumenal reality can be discovered by human reason, it can be anything, but most 
importantly, it can be God. 

It is critical to mention that this metaphysical replacement is feasible only after Berkeley 
and Kant have proven that the physical world is closed off to the human mind, i.e. after 
professing epistemological antirealism. Thanks to the egocentric predicament, they anchor the 
position of God. After all, how can one disprove that everything is just a part of God’s mind 
when one cannot be relieved from one’s mind to investigate? Since people do not have access 
to the external reality, and it is dubious and unprovable whether there is such thing at all, no 
one can claim to have the truth about anything - including whether or not God resides in 
heaven. 342 Faith in God thus cannot be criticised and “people arguing against religion could be 
told to be quiet and go away.” 343 In other words, Kant concluded that people “do not have the 
capacity to make judgements about the nature of things in themselves based on our knowledge 
of things as they appear.” 344 Thus, a sort of relativism is achieved by means of attacking 
epistemology. Maybe for this reason, Blackburn suggests, “It is no coincidence that theorists 
attracted to relativism first take aim at epistemology, hoping to destroy the pedestals that elevate 
some beliefs above others.” 345 

With this in mind, it may be postulated that Kant’s and Berkeley’s motive for 
epistemological antirealism was partly religious/ideological. They might have pretended to 
argue in favour of this position in order to achieve relativism which consequently allows them 
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to make room for faith in God and protect it against harsh criticism. This begs the question of 
why some people are attracted to relativism in the first place. What could be its ideological 
functions? And how could they be implemented in Orwell’s 1984 ? Following the line of 
argument from the previous subchapters, could there be some other similarities between the 
Party’s and postmodernists’ approach? The two following ideological, typically concealed 
functions of relativism inquire into these questions. 

Hidden Function no. 1: Elimination of Standards of Comparison and Critique, aka 
‘Anything goes. ’ 

In the paragraphs above, it has been suggested that Kant and Berkeley tended to undermine the 
common-sense belief that at least some knowledge of the external reality is possible. From this, 
it usually follows that only mind(s) exist, and hence no one can lay claim to objective truth. 
Using this relativism, their faith in God can be advanced while staying protected from non¬ 
believers. 

A similar strategy seems to be employed in the world of 1984. In Oceania, no declaration 

of the Party can be measured against anything independent of one’s mind and the Party’s 

politics, for as Winston asserts, “there did not exist, and never again could exist, any standard 

against which it could be tested.” 346 Since there is no such yardstick, it is impossible to 

determine its truth value or subject it to critique. In other terms, “there is no way in which 

discontent can become articulate.” 347 As Winston observes: “I know, of course, that the past is 

falsified, but it would never be possible for me to prove it, even when I did the falsification 

myself. After the thing is done, no evidence ever remains.” 348 In Goldstein’s words, Winston 

finds no “grounds on which to resist Big Brother and the party.” 349 

Because of that, from the very beginning of the novel, what Winston is left with is 

doubt. As he notes: “Everything faded away into a shadow-world in which, finally, even the 

date of the year had become uncertain.” 350 And as he continues further: 

How could you tell how much of it was lies? It MIGHT be true that the average human 
being was better off now than he had been before the Revolution. The only evidence to 
the contrary was the mute protest in your own bones, the instinctive feeling that the 
conditions you lived in were intolerable and that at some other time they must have been 
different. 351 [...] Perhaps a lunatic was simply a minority of one. At one time it had been 
a sign of madness to believe that the earth goes round the sun; today, to believe that the 
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past is inalterable. He might be ALONE in holding that belief, and if alone, then a 
lunatic. But the thought of being a lunatic did not greatly trouble him: the horror was 
that he might also be wrong. 352 

The only refuge that remains for Winston is what has been previously described as an instinctive 
feeling that his beliefs/claims are correct, and the Party’s ones are wrong. The instinctive 
feeling, which in philosophy might be regarded as one of the criteria of truth, 353 becomes the 
sole primary standard of Winston. However, while this criterion assists Winston to drive and 
sustain his pursuit of truth for a while (i.e. until O’Brien manages to break him), it is unlike the 
correspondence theory of truth, a subjective standard which cannot be relied on to serve as a 
reliable source of evidence or certainty. Thus, as Dwan argues, Winston “sets great store in a 
feeling of ‘certainty,’ but there is nothing to vouchsafe the correctness or even identity of this 
feeling.” 354 The truth is solely restricted to what is inside Winston’s head. An analogy may help 
drive the point home. Founded on an intuitive feeling, how could a scientist prove the speed of 
light? By the same token, how can Winston confirm that the Party’s claims are false with no 
mind-independent standard at hand? Clearly, this would be problematic. As Weingartner 
claims, “Who is telling the truth? How would one go about determining that? [...] In the absence 
of direct, unimpeachable, verifiable, adequate information, there is simply no way to make a 
feasible judgement.” 355 Thus, by means of the Party’s denial/removal of mind-independent 
standards and norms of empirical inquiry, people lose the capability to recognise what is 
objectively true. 356 In other words, the “ability to autonomously assess the credentials of a claim 
- any claim: even a straightforward perceptual or arithmetic claim” is deprived. 357 Once the 
restrictions that these standards previously imposed are eradicated, nothing can be criticised, 
and anything - even the most absurd claims - can in principle become ‘truth.’ 358 Stated briefly, 
anything can ‘go’. 

Nevertheless, this mantra does not apply to Winston yet. Unlike for Julia who, as 
Winston laments, is prepared “to accept the official mythology, simply because the difference 
between truth and falsehood did not seem important to her” 359 , for Winston, the distinction is 
crucial; there are still some propositions that ‘go’ while others do not. Although he hangs to the 
notion of truth by a thread, he still aspires to it and tries to differentiate between the lie and the 
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truth. He might be alone in this conviction, yet he remains the ‘guardian of truth’ who knows 
the secret doctrine that two plus two makes four. As will be detailed, this is soon about to change 
when Winston falls into the hands of O’Brien/the Party. 

The Party’s course of action outlined above may be relatable to postmodernism. 
Postmodern intellectuals are said to have undermined the pre-postmodern standards that could 
be utilised for people’s conduct - thus crippling the capacity to criticise and compare different 
claims for truth. 360,361,362 According to some critics, this might have contributed to the alleged 
present-day crisis of truthfulness which is conveniently called the post-truth era. 363 For example, 
Dennett regards postmodernists as pure evil who should be held responsible “for the intellectual 
fad that made it respectable to be cynical about truth and facts.” 364 Along similar lines, Keyes 
holds that it is postmodernism that is accountable for “eroding commitment to truth telling” and 
argues that the absence of truth likely engendered by postmodernism impedes honesty and 
promotes lying, for the fine line between a lie and truth is dissolved. 365 What postmodern 
relativism enables is that nothing can be criticised let alone disproved, for according to it, all 
arguments - no matter how illogical, contradictory or false - should be tolerated and deserve 
the same respect. 366 Thus, just like for the Party, in the postmodern theory, anything can in 
principle ‘go’. Otherwise stated, the disrespect for facts and evidence may lead anywhere. 367 

Taking the above into consideration, it can be observed that both postmodern and the 
Party’s philosophies appear to make little room for criticism or comparison of discourses, for 
they tend to weaken or, in the Party’s case, physically eliminate the external standards that 
could be used for these purposes. Consequently, what both implicate is that no standpoint could 
be objectively privileged over others; i.e. all assertions should be on the same level. This way, 
they both, at least theoretically, open the door for the ‘anything goes’ scenario. 

However, one needs to ask whether this relativism is well-intentioned or self-serving. If 
it were well-intentioned, all claims for truth - including one’s own - would have to be regarded 
as equal to others. As regards the Party, this is logically not the case. They themselves are not 
relativists at all. Apart from being aware that there are objective, universal truths to which they 
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frequently resort (as indicated in subchapter 2.5), they clearly comprehend that some claims are 
truer than others. After all, ‘truth’ should be in accordance with the Party’s Ingsoc ideology. 
The ‘anything goes’ principle is thus not applicable to them. It becomes obvious that their 
relativism is self-serving; they exploit it in order to pass and protect their ideology. 

What about for postmodernists? It is important to mention that relativism in the sense 
that all utterances are equal is a self-contradictory paradox. 368 ' 369 Hicks illustrates this 
contradiction: “On the one hand, all truth is relative, on the other hand postmodernism tells it 
like it really is.” 370 This is understandable, for as it is argued, “the relativist, like everyone else, 
is under the necessity to sort out beliefs, accepting some and rejecting others. He will naturally 
have preferences and these will typically coincide with those of others in his locality.” 371 Given 
the above, it can be concluded that only God could be an authentic relativist. 372 

All this reaffirms that the relevant question is not whether postmodernists have beliefs 
that they hold to be truer than others - they all naturally do because they are only humans - but 
whether there is, just as in the case of the Party, Kant, and Berkeley, some common, underlying 
ideology for the reasons of which they might advocate relativism. If so, what is it? And how 
could that ideology be implanted? These questions allude to another function for which 
relativism may be used. 

Hidden Function no. 2: Creating and Filling the Void 
This function, as already hinted at, might have been used by Kant and Berkeley who had first 
aimed to weaken the discoverability and existence objective reality and truth, and then furtively 
advanced their conjecture that God exists. In this sense, relativism could be paradoxically 
exploited to implant the new, desirable ‘truth’. 

The Party exhibits a similar pattern of behaviour. First, as Kant and Berkeley, they are 
compelled to cut off the mind from reality. As it is explained in the novel, “If one is to rule, and 
to continue ruling, one must be able to dislocate the sense of reality.” 373 For this displacement 
to be possible, one must deny the validity of senses, which is one of the goals of the Party. As 
it is elaborated by Winston, “The Party told you to reject the evidence of your eyes and ears. It 
was their final, most essential command.” 374 In the course of the torture scene, O’Brien 
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pressures Winston to do just that; to deny the evidence of his senses and reconstruct it into 
something else: 

O’Brien held up his left hand, its back towards Winston, with the thumb hidden and the 
four lingers extended. ‘How many fingers am I holding up, Winston?’ ‘Four.’ ‘And if 
the party says that it is not four but five—then how many?’ ‘Four.’ The word ended in 
a gasp of pain. The needle of the dial had shot up to fifty-five. The sweat had sprung out 
all over Winston’s body. The air tore into his lungs and issued again in deep groans 
which even by clenching his teeth he could not stop. O’Brien watched him, the four 
fingers still extended. He drew back the lever. This time the pain was only slightly eased. 
‘How many fingers, Winston?’ ‘Four.’ The needle went up to sixty. ‘How many fingers, 
Winston?’ ‘Four! Four! What else can I say? Four!’ 375 
This excerpt encapsulates the philosophical disparities between O’Brien/the Party and Winston. 

For Winston, the epistemological realist, it is an undeniable fact provided by his senses that 

O’Brien holds only four fingers, and he does believe that O’Brien perceives the same 

phenomenon. It is such common-sense for him that he cannot deny it and delude himself into 

seeing five fingers. He places confidence in his senses to reflect the reality out there. As Dwan 

notes, “Winston feels that much of reality is simply given to him through sensory awareness.” 376 

However, O’Brien seems to act as if all these Winston’s convictions were blatantly fallacious. 

In Ingle’s analysis, what he wants Winston to realise is that no one can “have a firm grasp of 

reality, of the external world.” 377 In other words, the objective is to make Winston question his 

ability to acquire knowledge about external reality via his senses. O’Brien/the Party simply 

yearns to persuade Winston that there is no way he can prove that his “sensual perceptions 

correspond to any objective reality whatsoever.” 378 Due to the egocentric predicament, Winston 

cannot verify that his sense experience is somehow inextricably linked to the external reality. 

The Party realises this fact and consequently exploits it by enacting that all “knowledge might 

very well be merely a product of a collective illusion or even less than that.” 379 This is what 

they crave Winston to convince about. Ultimately, with the aid of the torment device, O’Brien 

is successful at the persuasion as he achieves the desired response from Winston: 

O’Brien held up the fingers of his left hand, with the thumb concealed. ‘There are five 
fingers there. Do you see five fingers?’ ‘Yes.’ And he did see them, for a fleeting instant, 
before the scenery of his mind changed. He saw five fingers, and there was no 
deformity. 380 

Thus, at this moment, Winston becomes an epistemological antirealist. Now that he has been 
persuaded through the immense physical and psychological anguish that his sensory experience 
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is nothing but an arbitrary construct of mind(s), it may follow that, in theory, it can be 
remodelled into whatever is desired by O’Brien/the Party. For this reason, Winston is capable 
of regulating his mind so as to at least intermittently see the number of fingers that O’Brien and 
the Party want him to perceive. 

However, O’Brien/the Party is not yet finished with the attempt to convert Winston. 

Having removed the sense of reality, O’Brien proceeds to contest Winston’s metaphysical 

realism and his realist notion of what constitutes facts and truth: 

Reality is inside the skull. You will learn by degrees, Winston. There is nothing that we 
could not do. Invisibility, levitation—anything. I could float off this floor like a soap 
bubble if I wish to. I do not wish to, because the Party does not wish it. You must get 
rid of those nineteenth-century ideas about the laws of Nature. We make the laws of 
Nature.’ ‘But you do not! You are not even masters of this planet. What about Eurasia 
and Eastasia? You have not conquered them yet.’ ‘Unimportant. We shall conquer them 
when it suits us. And if we did not, what difference would it make? We can shut them 
out of existence. Oceania is the world.’ ‘But the world itself is only a speck of dust. And 
man is tiny—helpless! How long has he been in existence? For millions of years the 
earth was uninhabited.’ ‘Nonsense. The earth is as old as we are, no older. How could 
it be older? Nothing exists except through human consciousness.’ ‘But the rocks are full 
of the bones of extinct animals—mammoths and mastodons and enormous reptiles 
which lived here long before man was ever heard of.’ ‘Have you ever seen those bones, 
Winston? Of course not. Nineteenth-century biologists invented them. Before man there 
was nothing. After man, if he could come to an end, there would be nothing. Outside 
man there is nothing.’ ‘But the whole universe is outside us. Look at the stars! Some of 
them are a million light-years away. They are out of our reach for ever.’ ‘What are the 
stars?’ said O’Brien indifferently. ‘They are bits of fire a few kilometres away. We could 
reach them if we wanted to. Or we could blot them out. The earth is the centre of the 
universe. The sun and the stars go round it.’ 381 

Winston attempts to fight back against these absurdities, for at this point, he still possesses the 

remnants of the instinctive feeling that they are erroneous. However, he struggles to refute them; 

faced with O’Brien’s irrefutable arguments, he is absolutely helpless: 382 

Winston shrank back upon the bed. Whatever he said, the swift answer crushed him like 
a bludgeon. And yet he knew, he KNEW, that he was in the right. The belief that nothing 
exists outside your own mind—surely there must be some way of demonstrating that it 
was false? 383 

Winston has faith that his metaphysical belief is correct, but at the same time, he realises that it 
lacks truth-status; it is based on thin air . 384 ' 383 As already mentioned, his realism is 
predominantly intuitive. 386 Just as one cannot disprove Berkeley’s argument that there is no 
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mind-independent reality, and everything depends upon the mind of God, so too Winston 
cannot adequately counter the claims that the stars are at one’s fingertips, or even that nothing 
beyond the mind exists. 

Consequently, several pages of profound agony further, Winston comes across the 
egocentric predicament yet again, asking himself, “But how could there be such a world? What 
knowledge have we of anything, save through our own minds?” 387 Previously, as already 
discussed, Winston’s response was to still retain faith that there is the external, physical world 
to which humans are somehow attached in the face of the fact that this cannot be proven or 
practically demonstrated. He had his doubts, yet he continued to cling to his metaphysical 
realism. Now, through the tremendous suffering, coupled with O’Brien’s/the Party’s irrefutable 
statements, his response is different. He finally abandons the last vestiges of his realism and 
adopts metaphysical antirealism. As Winston concludes, “All happenings are in the mind. 
Whatever happens in all minds, truly happens.” 388 

Having embraced the aforementioned antirealist stances, Winston disposes of objective 
truth as well, for if there is no external reality that could be discovered, it is impossible to keep 
the standard of the correspondence theory of truth. Prior to this, though he had some doubts 
with regard to what constitutes a truthful belief/claim (see the foregoing function), Winston was 
still the protector of truth who was eager to find and face the truth, but now he no longer aspires 
to this noble objective. As Chapman notes, Winston “ceases to ask the question about how 
much of it is lies, and particular of how can you tell.” 389 Winston thus abandons his faith in the 
idea of objective truth 390 and becomes as much of a confirmed relativist as can be imagined. He 
cannot distinguish between the validity of claims for truth anymore - not even the most essential 
ones. The absence leads him to the ‘anything goes’ scenario; it elicits the void of extreme 
relativism. As Winston pronounces: “Anything could be true. The so-called laws of Nature 
were nonsense. The law of gravity was nonsense.” 391 Probably the most dramatic example of 
relativism is when Winston writes down that “TWO AND TWO MAKE FIVE” 392 , which is the 
utter opposite of “the secret doctrine that two plus two make four” 393 that he had subscribed to 
previously (see subchapter 2.3). 
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Winston is thus ushered into absolute madness, for even the most basic mathematical 
formulas, the fundamental scientific truths, of which he was previously almost certain are 
disputed - he is robbed of all certainties, any concrete Cartesian cornerstones on which he could 
(re-)build his integrity. As mentioned in the novel: “When there were no external records that 
you could refer to, even the outline of your own life lost its sharpness.” 394 The chaotic frame of 
mind that Winston endures is described as well, “Cut off from contact with the outer world, and 
with the past, the citizen of Oceania is like a man in interstellar space, who has no way of 
knowing which direction is up and which is down.” 395 This is precisely the situation that 
Winston finds himself in towards the end of the novel. He is like a directionless, helmless boat 
on the raging ocean, unable to catch sight of any lighthouse. 

In the philosophical literature, this maddening condition largely caused by the absence 
of any mind-independent standard is well-described by Russell who said that: “The concept of 
‘truth’ as something dependent upon facts largely outside human control has been one of the 
ways in which philosophy hitherto has inculcated the necessary element of humility. When this 
check upon pride is removed, a further step is taken on the road towards a certain kind of 
madness.” 396 This kind of extreme doubt - i.e. the absolute relativism - however, is probably 
unattainable let alone sustainable, for as has already been mentioned, no one can be an authentic 
relativist; one is destined to form and sort one’s beliefs and values. In other words, people 
require some certitudes that do not change; they are truth-seeking creatures who long for the 
soothing comfort of closure. Therefore, as Brock paraphrases Pierce, the permanent 
doubtfulness becomes “a prime motivator of the desire for certainty - any certainty.” 397 This 
mindset is optimal for the implementation of ideology, for as Arendt observes, “the ideal subject 
of totalitarian rule is not the convinced Nazi or the convinced communist, but people for whom 
the distinction between fact and fiction [...] and the distinction between true and false [...] no 
longer exist.” 398 

For Winston, such a differentiation seems to be close to non-existent at the very end of 
the novel. However, the newly created knowledge vacuum sparked by relativism is not 
sustainable for him. Winston is a human; he yearns for some certitudes - for something to 
believe in and act on. Now that his beliefs and values have been compromised, Winston 
launches a search for an alternative to fill the void. And since “he cannot know the reality, he 
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may well follow the interpretation of whomever exceeds him in title and authority within a 
rigidly structured oligarchic tribe.” 399 As a consequence, he accepts the most dominant and 
coherent narrative - the only alternative that thrives in the otherwise relativized world of 
Oceania - and that is the Ingsoc ideology of the Party. As Winston concludes defeatedly, “the 
Party was in the right. It must be so; how could the immortal, collective brain be mistaken?” 400 
Having been convinced that blatant lies may pass for the truth, Winston undergoes a 
conversion; 401 he ultimately surrenders. In Marinescu’s interpretation, the Party becomes “the 
sole means to ascertain what is real and what is not in everyone’s personal identity and 
experience.” 402 Metaphysically, Winston adopts the collective solipsism of the Party, and his 
realist pursuit of objective truth is substituted by the advocacy of the dominant ideology 403 In 
this fashion, it can be asserted that the Party /Big Brother saves Winston from uncertainty. 404 

Thus, to answer the questions posed in sections 2.2 and 2.5, the Party does not appear 
to propagate epistemological antirealism on account of philosophical reasons only. Just like 
Kant and Berkeley, they attack epistemology with an intention to ultimately achieve a 
relativized environment in which, at the same time, they are the ones in the possession of truth. 
The Party proceeds along the same lines too. They first shatter one’s belief that the world is 
accessible (i.e. epistemological antirealism). After all, owing to the egocentric predicament, one 
cannot demonstrate that the belief is justified. Second, having severed the mind from what is 
supposed to be out there, the Party easily obliterates one’s conviction in the mind-independent 
world itself. Again, there is no way to substantiate that such a world exists. The whole reality 
thus becomes mental; not dependent on the mind of God (as Berkeley and Kant would wish) 
but on the minds of the collective, namely the Party. During this process, the notion of objective 
truth collapses like a house of cards, and the relativistic, disorderly void ensues. Lastly, as there 
is nothing else to base one’s beliefs on and genuine relativism is unattainable, the thirst for 
objective truth is quenched by the only possible, coherent narrative - the one meticulously 
orchestrated by the Party. O’Brien accurately describes the whole procedure when he says to 
Winston: “We shall crush you down to the point from which there is no coming back. [...] You 
will be hollow. We shall squeeze you empty, and then we shall fill you with ourselves.” 405 
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All things considered, although the ideology that they might be encouraging is different, 
it can be said that the Party may be using a similar strategy to that of Kant and Berkeley. 
However, would it be possible to find a corresponding scheme in more recent, postmodern 
philosophy? 

As has already been argued, though postmodernists proceed in a much more theoretical 
and benign way than the Party, it can be suggested that they might be pursuing the same course 
of action. They are inclined to weaken people’s belief in the discoverability of the world by 
promulgating epistemological antirealism, thereby paralysing the assumptions about the very 
existence of objective facts and truth in the process. This strategy may be deliberately 
implemented in the well-known tool of postmodernists - i.e. Derrida’s deconstruction, 406 
which, generally speaking, might be described as an approach “in which everything is 
questioned and little is taken at face value. There is no right answer, only narrative.” 407 Both 
Sokal 408 and Keys 409 observe that though the ‘original’ postmodernism may not be influential 
anymore, there is a sort of ‘applied postmodernism’ that is particularly dominant in Western 
universities. To illustrate this, Hicks provides an example of a radical gender feminist professor 
who verifiably uses deconstruction as a means of debilitating the old-fashioned beliefs and 
values of her students. 410 This inevitably creates the abyss; the notion of truth is abandoned, 
and the result is supposed to be the celebration of relativism. There is no truth; all claims are 
on the same level and nothing can be criticised. Is this relativism harnessed sincerely and 
disinterestedly to increase the tolerance of the oppressed voices as some postmodern 
philosophers propose, or is it exploited to advance some hidden ideology? On the latter 
hypothesis, there would have to be some ideology in the first place. Could one find some general 
political agenda that most postmodernists seem to share? 

According to Hicks, postmodernism is primarily a political movement. 411 As Sokal, 412 
Hicks detects that the majority of postmodernists are “far Left-wing in their politics.” 413 At this 
stage, it would be convenient to recall Derrida’s words: “Deconstruction has never had any 
sense or interest, in my view at least, except as a radicalization, which is to say also in the 
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tradition of a certain Marxism, in a certain spirit of Marxism. 414 However, if correct, the alleged 
allegiance with Marxism would contradict the principle that postmodernists seem to preach in 
many books; i.e. their “incredulity towards metanarratives.” 415 For this reason, some 
postmodernists have declared that they disagree with Marxist doctrines. 416 Nevertheless, as 
Peterson asserts, this does not change the fact that “their fundamental claims are still soaked in 
those patterns of thought.” 417 Thus, what this may suggest is that postmodernists might have a 
disposition to exploit the forms and functions of antirealism and relativism as tools to promote 
and secure/protect their ideology 418 in the same way Kant, Berkeley, and the Party might have 
done with their own agendas. In other words, under the spell of the powerful, intentionally 
relativistic rhetoric, people might be rendered sceptical or apathetic to objective reality/truth, 
thereby allowing postmodern proponents (or anyone else for that matter) to determine 
reality/truth for them, unimpeded by dissent. 
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3. ORWELL’S MESSAGE AND CONCLUSION 


At this point, there are several questions that should not be left unanswered. What could the 
defeat of Winston at the end of the novel signify? And what is the message that Orwell might 
desire to convey to the readers of 19841 

Generally speaking, what matters the most is whether one regards the novel as Orwell’s 
warning which shows readers what is there to value and protect or Orwell’s “own loss of 
confidence in the values that he most highly prized and had made his signature” 419 that 
subsequently ends with no hope or message for the present or the future whatsoever - the 
argument of which might be supported by the fact that Orwell was not in good mental and 
physical health during the writing of the novel. 420 

On the latter hypothesis, Orwell might be attempting to persuade readers that Winston 
is wrong since he ultimately gets defeated by O’Brien/the Party. Winston’s philosophy before 
the last torture scene (i.e. his realism and belief in objective truth) would in some sense be 
regarded as mistaken/incorrect by Orwell and O’Brien’s/Party’s one as the suitable 
alternative. 421 

Nonetheless, such a theory, attractive though it may be, seems to be flawed. First, it 
would negate the whole body of both fictional and non-fictional works in which Orwell 
consistently displays his proclivity towards epistemological/metaphysical realism and the 
tireless defence of the notion of objective truth - the contentions of which can be bolstered by 
evidence from many literary critics (see subchapters 2.1 and 2.3). These Orwell’s principles are 
completely incongruous with O’Brien’s/the Party’s ones. It is hard to imagine that Orwell 
would betray the philosophy for which he stood up his whole life. 

Second, it would devalue the whole message that Orwell allegedly wants to 
communicate. In one of his letters, Orwell states that he wrote the book “as a show-up of the 
perversions to which a centralized economy is liable and which have already been partly 
realised in Communism and Fascism.” 422 Further, he adds: “I do not believe that the kind of 
society that I describe [in 1984 ] necessarily will arrive, but I believe [...] that something 
resembling it could arrive. I believe [...] that totalitarian ideas have taken root in the minds of 
intellectuals everywhere, and I have tried to draw these ideas out to their logical 
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consequences.” 42. He emphasises that the goal of the book is to unveil that “totalitarianism, if 
not fought against, could triumph anywhere.” 424 Judging by this, it is apparent that the Party’s 
principles are esteemed as something amiss that needs to be fought against. 

Third, Orwell admits that 1984 is satirical. 425 This satire is palpably voiced in the Party’s 
irrationality (for example, when O’Brien tries to prevail on Winston that he sees five fingers 
instead of four) which, according to Chai, “is exaggerated to a near-comical level to highlight 
a need for rationality.” 426 However, this satire does not seem to apply to Winston. He does not 
represent “a satirical character, but a satirist character” 427 who denounces the flaws to which 
Orwell wants to direct the reader’s attention. 428 

Furthermore, what is also crucial to spot is that though the novel ends tragically, there 
are still hopeful notes present 429 This, as some critics point out, is particularly noticeable in the 
Appendix of 1984, which “is written in the past tense and in Oldspeak, suggesting the passing 
of the Party into history by the time the appendix is written.” 430 

Another glimmer of hope can be demonstrated by recalling that the Party’s philosophy 
still yields logical contradictions, and the Party, Conant argues, has to “expend an enonnous 
amount of energy to hide from itself the fact that there is a world going on behind its back - 
beyond its practices - which condemns those practices.” 431 However, despite that effort, facts 
still emerge and need to be constantly falsified or eliminated. Nevertheless, the Party cannot 
annihilate them altogether as they need to turn to brute facts whenever it is necessitated by their 
ideology. Hence, in order to be able to manipulate it, they still need to retain the notion of 
objective truth, and the factual exactness is still indispensable 432 This results in 
DOUBLETHINK - or what Orwell normally dubs ‘schizophrenia’. This term, as shown in 
section 2.3, Orwell utilises pejoratively to describe those people/political systems who in spite 
of their ignorance and denial of truth are somehow secretly aware of it. They are what Orwell 
calls “the ruling caste” that deceives “their followers without deceiving themselves.” 433 
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The same pertains to Winston. Admittedly, in the end, Winston is broken by O’Brien/the 

Party and does largely adopt their philosophy. However, the objective reality still seems to 

manifest to him from time to time, and hence there persists what Stewart identifies as “residual 

doubleness, left over even after all O’Brien has subjected him to.” 434 That is probably the reason 

why Winston still needs to exercise CRIMESTOP to keep the unwelcomed thoughts at bay: 

Winston worked it out. ‘If he THINKS he floats off the floor, and if I simultaneously 
THINK I see him do it, then the thing happens.’ Suddenly, like a lump of submerged 
wreckage breaking the surface of water, the thought burst into his mind: ‘It doesn’t 
really happen. We imagine it. It is hallucination.’ He pushed the thought under instantly. 
[...] He set to work to exercise himself in crimestop. He presented himself with 
propositions—‘the Party says the earth is flat’, ‘the party says that ice is heavier than 
water’—and trained himself in not seeing or not understanding the arguments that 
contradicted them. It was not easy. It needed great powers of reasoning and 
improvisation. The arithmetical problems raised, for instance, by such a statement as 
‘two and two make five’ were beyond his intellectual grasp. It needed also a sort of 
athleticism of mind, an ability at one moment to make the most delicate use of logic and 
at the next to be unconscious of the crudest logical errors. Stupidity was as necessary as 
intelligence, and as difficult to attain. 435 

What Orwell appears to communicate is that the denial of objective reality and truth inescapably 
leads to severe logical contradictions with which one has to cope with by being expert at 
crimestop and doublethink. This could be understood as a sort of Orwell’s mockery of the 
Party’s philosophy which can never be consistent or fully reconciled; it is always 
‘schizophrenic’. Furthermore, similar ridicule may also be expressed by noting that although 
Winston was promised by O’Brien that he would make him perfect, 436 he ends up being far 
from the flawless member of the Party. On the contrary, Crick stresses, he becomes “a 
miserable, beaten, frightened drunk, neither dedicated proletarian nor purified Aryan.” 437 

To conclude, all the arguments above may suggest that though “Winston abandons his 
defence of objective truth, [...] it is not to say that the novel does.” 438 After all, Ingle insists, it 
is indicated that there would still be some truths “independent of Big Brother and would stand 
despite the fact that the last man in Europe had lost faith in them.” 439 In other words, Winston’s 
defeat “should not invalidate the ideal of the self as expressed in Winston’s best insights.” 440 
Readers of 1984 should recognise that the fact that Winston was broken does not mean that he 
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had been mistaken. 441 According to Nussbaum, what Orwell seems to underline is that Winston 
epitomises “a good case of the human spirit and of the possibilities of creativity and resistance 
of which that spirit is capable.” 442 This is approved by Crick who notes correspondingly that 
Winston “is actually a very brave man: he holds out for truth under torture astonishingly 
long.” 443 

Based on these observations, the former option feels more plausible; 1984 is likely to 
be Orwell’s warning against O’Brien’s/the Party’s ideology 444,445 446 which “by illustrating what 
can happen when our basic assumptions and beliefs are negated or reversed, [...] forces us to 
see anew what there is to value.” 447 But warning against what specifically? And what exactly 
is there to be valued? Apart from the obvious criticism of totalitarian regimes, 1984 might be 
read as a type of a cautionary tale against philosophical doctrines that those regimes might 
employ to achieve their ends. 

Above all, 1984 might be viewed as “a warning against the social and political 
implications of anti-realism.” 448 The novel thus constitutes a defence of realism. 449,450,451 This 
can be buttressed by what has been evidenced throughout this paper in relation to Orwell’s 
philosophy. 

Subchapter 2.1 outlined that although it is difficult to decide on the precise subcategory, 
Orwell himself (plus his alter ego Winston), can be classified as an epistemological realist; he 
believes that there is a link between the mind and the world. It is through the mind - i.e. via 
reason and senses - that one is anchored to reality. Nevertheless, Orwell is not excessively 
naive; owing to the egocentric predicament, he admits that he cannot disprove that experience 
is merely a subjective/social construct, God’s idea or a matrix-like illusion, but that does not 
denote that such theories are correct and one should abide by them. He thus continues to trust 
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his mental faculties in spite of the epistemic and cognitive limits. Orwell’s response to the 
problems in epistemology is comparable to that of contemporary realists who also remain 
optimistic when confronted with overly sceptical arguments. 

Besides this, the section explicated that Orwell/Winston can be esteemed as a 
metaphysical realist - the position of which springs from his epistemological views. For him, 
just like for many other present-day realists, the source of experience is not God, 
supercomputer, or a collective of people. For them, it is primarily the mind-independent, 
physical world with its qualities that gives rise to experience. People are linked to this world 
and interact with it. Again, its existence may be unprovable and indemonstrable but that should 
not compel people to deliberately bracket it. Quite the opposite, what Orwell presumably 
intends to underscore is that people should show some respect for the material reality, for as 
Kingsley adds, the absence of it might open the door for people like O’Brien/the Party. 452 

In 1984, Orwell throws light on how this door may be unlocked. Evil people may try to 
dislocate the sense of reality and consequently redefine it in their image. The novel thus exposes 
the dangers “of the ultimate and absolute power which mind can develop when it frees itself 
from conditions, from the bondage of things and history.” 453 In other words, as Sandison asserts, 
“to permit the infringement of the individual’s right to act on the evidence of his sense, or to 
allow the violation of the natural laws or to deny objective reality, was to take the first step 
towards subservience to the totalitarian.” 454 Hence, as it is argued, this is “the warning we may 
draw from Orwell about the legacy of philosophical realism. If we lose the legacy, we must 
face the eventuality of a Nineteen Eighty-Four sort of totalitarianism.” 455 That is partly due to 
the reason that the loss of the legacy may lead to self-serving relativism which is oftentimes 
associated with these regimes. 456 

As postulated in subchapter 2.3, Orwell (and Winston - for most of the novel) seems to 
hold a thoroughly realist conception of truth. Premised on the correspondence theory, he retains 
the notion of objective, universal, timeless truth(s) and affirms that the validity of claims can 
be distinguished; some assertions are simply truer than others. Despite his biases and limits, he 
aspires to find and face the facts which are considered discoverable - not constructed. Such 
assumptions are the exact opposite of relativistic theories of truth. Indeed, as expressed in his 
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essays, letters, etc., Orwell appears to object to the relativization of truth. Hence, as Ingle puts 
forward, it can be deduced that Orwell would not agree with the recent relativistic, philosophical 
trends. 457 In fact, it would be logical to propose that 1984 may be viewed as Orwell’s rejection 
of relativism; 458 the dangers of which, according to Raymer, Orwell recognised “even before 
the threat of relativism loomed as large as it does today.” 459 

As the last couple of subchapters undertook to establish, Orwell examines the risks and 
fallacies of the relativistic mindset in the novel 1984. The Party desperately attempts to deny 
the objective reality and truth, yet they constantly rely on those concepts and hence cannot be 
deemed as relativists at all. On the contrary, they are in a schizophrenic state; they know the 
truth and only then try to distort it. This demonstrates that, in the hands of the Party, relativism 
functions as an ideological tool. Both physically and intellectually, the Party dismantles external 
standards and thereby deprives people of the ability to discriminate between the claims or 
criticise anything. This way, relativism enables the ruling caste to create knowledge vacuum 
which is immediately accompanied by an unquenchable thirst for some truth in their victims, 
“while rejecting any means for assessing its validity.” 460 This should lead to the ‘anything goes’ 
scenario in which all claims for truth are equal, but as Orwell accentuates through Winston, this 
is never the case. The powers that be are always ready to satisfy this demand for truth and 
provide people with the right and only ‘truth’. As Conant articulates it, the primary aim “is to 
bring about a state of affairs in which all people are free to say what they like and yet perfect 
consensus reigns.” 461 What Orwell supposedly emphasises is that there is always some 
dominant narrative that thrives even in the most seemingly relativized atmospheres. In such 
places, Conant adds, “you can say whatever you like, but it will hardly differ from what anyone 
else says.” 462 

If the premise that 1984 constitutes Orwell’s warning against the philosophy of the Party 
is accepted, it may be extrapolated that those who adhere to the same or similar principles as 
the Party would be condemned by Orwell as well. As argued throughout this paper, out of the 
philosophical movements listed in Chapter 1, the Party seems to share the preponderance of 
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philosophical assumptions with postmodernism. 463,464 In fact, Pinker advocates that “the 
philosophy of the regime is thoroughly postmodernist.” 465 

Some of these fundamental similarities have been discussed in subchapters 2.2 and 2.4. 
Both postmodernists and the Party can be categorised as epistemological antirealists. Both 
ostensibly hold that there is no unity between the mind and what realists call ‘the mind- 
independent reality’. No knowledge is possible and sensory experience might as well be 
regarded as an ontologically arbitrary construct or illusion. Furthermore, both the Party and 
postmodernists could be perceived as metaphysical antirealists who allege that reality with its 
facts and laws is a construct dependent upon and determined by the collective of minds - the 
reality should be whatever those minds authenticate as real. In both cases, this metaphysical 
position that denies the existence of mind-independent, physical reality but does not oppose 
other collective minds to which, on the contrary, it gives a major priority, can be described as 
‘collective solipsism’. 

Consequently, both the Party and postmodernists seemingly subscribe to relativism; 
they deny that there can be any objective, universal truth(s), which also implicates that all claims 
are equal. According to both, truth constitutes nothing more than a useful, relative fiction which 
is not discovered but constructed based on socially manufactured inventions that realists 
credulously call facts and laws. 

However, subchapter 2.5 has revealed that neither the Party nor postmodernists seem to 
hold these doctrines in real life, and as a result, their philosophies contain a multitude of 
contradictions. In reality, they behave as epistemological/metaphysical realists who believe in 
the notion of truth and discriminate between claims. 

Thus, as has been argued in subchapter 2.6, what this might suggest is that the Party and 
postmodernists (just like Kant and Berkeley) may have their own political agenda to preach and 
might be inclined to exploit those philosophical doctrines (i.e. forms of antirealism and 
relativism) with an intention to advance it and protect it from criticism. This might be conducted 
through the attack on epistemology which is consequently followed by the charge against mind- 
independent entities and objective truth - the resulting emptiness of which is to be filled with 
new ideals and beliefs. This argument can be reinforced by noting that just like the Party, many 

463 For a further detailed analysis of the commonalities between the Party and one of the leading postmodernists 
Richard Rorty, see Conant “Freedom, Cruelty, and Truth: Rorty versus Orwell.” 
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linguistic idealism and determinism, an inclination to distort language, etc. 
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postmodernists might have the unifying political motivation (i.e. Marxism) that may be driving 
them. 

Since the Party and postmodernists appear to have a myriad of beliefs in common, in 
relation to the recent trends in philosophy, 1984 has now been viewed by some critics as the 
condemnation of postmodernism. 466 As Dickstein suggests, “Orwell treats totalitarianism as the 
forerunner of what we today think of as postmodern relativism.” 467 - 468 What ultimately 
distinguishes postmodernists from the Party is the way they might be implanting their ideology. 
Unlike the Party, postmodernists are less radical (in means) and somewhat more theoretical; 
they have an inclination for using language 469 - rather than brute force - as a weapon. 470 The 
Party, on the other hand, ruthlessly puts the theory into practice and makes use of psychological 
and physical torture, elimination and fabrication of facts, propaganda, etc., to shove their 
worldview down the victim’s throat. Nevertheless, though the approach of postmodernism 
differs from that of the Party, in the wrong hands, its analogous mode of thought may 
theoretically produce the same unfortunate outcome as in 1984\ political indoctrination of an 
individual who through various means of persuasion has lost faith in the existence and 
discoverability of objective world and truth. 
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4. RESUME 


Qlem tSto prace je s vyuzithn relevantnich sekundarnich zdroju zmapovat zpusoby, jakymi 
Orwell ve svSm dlle nahllzl na pravdu asm spojenS, filozofickS koncepty. Prace je rozdelena 
na tri kapitoly. Prvnl kapitola predstavuje teoretickou cast, ktera je rozclenena na dve 
podkapitoly. 

Uvodnl podkapitola se zabyva problSmy epistemologie 471 a metafyziky, protoze j sou 
to prave poznatky z techto filozofickych disciplln, kterS prhno ovlivnujl postoj kpravde. 
FilozofovS se dajl rozdelit do dvou skupin; epistemologicky realismus, ktery vyjadruje 
moznost dosazenl poznanl o extern! realite a epistemologicky antirealismus, jenz toto poplra. 
Epistemologicky antirealismus byva podporovan v reakci na fakt, ze smyslove vnimani casto 
podleha zkresleni, ci klamu. K tomuto skepticismu take prispiva skutecnost, ze kvuli tzv. 
egocentrickemu predikamentu neni mozne se vymanit ze sve telesne schranky s cilem overit, 
zdali smyslova data odpovidaji extemi realite. Na tyto jevy upozomil Berkeley, ktery nasledne 
odmitnul Lockuv realismus, jenz zastava, ze smyslova data se mohou alespon v nekterych 
aspektech podobat fyzickym objektum. To ovsem nebyla jedina Berkeleyho reakce. Protoze 
se Berkeley nedokazal osvobodit od egocentrickeho predikamentu, neshledal zadny duvod 
pro vlru, ze existuje extern!, fyzicka realita. Berkeley nasledne tento fyzicky zdroj poznanl 
vymenil za Boha a prijmul tak fonnu tzv. metafyzickeho antirealismu, ktery zduraznuje, ze 
veskera realita je zavisla na necl mysli. Naopak Locke, ktery pripoustl moznost na mysli 
nezavisleho sveta, se da povazovat za metafyzickeho realistu. 

Jeste radikalnejsl fomiou metafyzickeho antirealismu je solipsismus, jenz poukazuje 
na to, ze existuje pouze realita jedince. Mimo tohoto subjektu, tj. mimo skutecnost sebe sama, 
neexistuje nic. Prestoze tento postoj nezastavalo prllis mnoho filozofu, da se tvrdit, ze idealiste 
a postmodernists tihnou timto smerem, protoze zpochybnuji status na mysli nezavisle reality 
a od absolutniho solipsismu se zachranuji predevsim tim, ze pripoustl existenci jinych 
mentalnich realit mimo te vlastni. 

Postmodernists reagovali podobnym zpusobem jako Kant, ktery mel na postmodern! 
filozofii pomerne znacny vliv. Vetsina postmodemistu prijala Kantovo tvrzeni, ze poznani je 
nedosazitelnS. Ovsem na rozdil od Kanta, ktery alespon implicitne predpokladal na mysli 
nezavislS jsoucno, kterS se nejakym zpusobem odrazi do lidskS subjektivni reality, mnoho 
postmodemistu odmitlo, ze by tato realita mohla byt ovlivnena necim, co presahuje mysl. 


471 Mimo anglosaskou literaturu se casteji pouziva termin ..gnozeologie 1,1 . 
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Existence a vliv teto domnele extern! reality je tedy zpochybnena. Na misto toho 
postmodemiste obvykle shledavaji, ze realita neni tvorena individualne jako v pripade 
solipsismu, nybrzje vykonstruovana sociable. 

Posledni reakci je pak pokracovani v tradici epistemologickeho/metafyzickeho 
realismu. Filozofove a vedci, kteri vykazuji charakteristiky tohoto smeru, jsou obvykle 
filozofickymi optimisty. Veri, ze navzdory limitum smysloveho vnimani a egocentrickeho 
predikamentu existuje nejake spojeni mezi objektivni a subjektivni realitou (vetsinou 
kauzalni), a tedy je mozne dosahnout alespon relativne presneho poznani. Prestoze odmitaji 
naivni reabsmus, stejnou merou zavrhuji skepticismus idealistu, postmodernistu a dalsich. 
Uvedomuji si, ze egocentricky predikament zamezuje prokazatelnemu overeni hypotezy, ze 
na mysli nezavisla, fyzicka realita skutecne existuje. Presto zastavaji predpoklad, ze svet je 
spolecne se svymi fakty a zakony oprosten od jakekoliv mysli. Vyse zminena tvrzeni mohou 
byt pouze insti nk tivnim pfesvedcenim. To ovsem neznamena, ze bychom od nich meb zcela 
opustit (tj. prijmout solipsismus), nebo hledat alternativu v podobe metafyzickeho 
antireabsmu idealistu, postmodernistu a dalsich. 

Druha podkapitola popisuje, jak vyse zminene fdozoficke predpoklady ovlivnuji 
postoj kpravde. Diky tomu, ze si realiste zachovavaji koncept objektivni reality a jeji 
dosazitelnosti pomoci smyslu a rozumu, ideal objektivni pravdy, tj. korespondence mezi 
faktem a myslenkou, zustava zachovan; vecne, nemenne pravdy existuji. Realiste aspiruji na 
dosazeni takovych pravd a rezolutne odmitaji relativisticke teorie. 

Prave relativismus je jednou z doktrin, ke ktere se mnoho postmodernistu, at’ jiz 
vedome, ci nevedome, prihlasilo. Postmodemiste odmitaji jakekoliv objektivni standardy 
pravdy. To, co realiste povazuji za pravdu, je pouze relativni, uzitecna frkce, ci socialni 
konstrukt, zalozeny na lidsky zhotovenych „faktech“. 

Druha kapitola a jeji podkapitoly se zamefuji na analyzu konceptu pravdy v dile 
George Orwella. Orwell se da pokladat za epistemologickeho reabstu, ktery zastava, ze 
existuje nejake univerzalni spojeni mezi subjektivni a objektivni realitou. K tomu prispiva 
fakt, ze Orwell vykazuje urcity vztah k tradicnimu empiricismu. Mimo cetnou literarni kritiku, 
jsou tyto skutecnosti pomeme jasne vyjadreny skrze alter ego Winstona v romanu 1984. 
S urcitosti se neda urcit, do jake podkategorie Orwell patri. Nicmene je pravdepodobne, ze 
neni zcela naivnim realistou, protoze si uvedomuje problem egocentrickeho predikamentu. Na 
toto uvedomeni Orwell ovsem reaguje jinak nezli idealiste, postmodemiste apod. Odmita se 
vzdat sveho presvedceni, ze na duchu nezavisly, fyzicky svet existuje a muze byt vhodne 
zprostredkovan skrze smyslove organy. Orwell se tedy da pokladat za metafyzickeho reabstu, 
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coz je opet patrne i z jeho alter ega v 1984. Orwellova reakce je tak podobna odpovedi 
soucasnych pokracovatelu realismu, ktefl navzdory problemum v epistemologii zachovavaji 
sva optimisticka presvedcem o existenci a „objevitelnosti“ reality. 

Filozofie Strany je pravym opakem. Na rozdil od Orwella/Winstona, podporuji 
epistemologicky antirealismus; tj. poplraji, ze by existovalo nejake univerzalni, nenarusitelne 
propojenl mezi lidskou mysll a svetem. Smyslove zkusenosti nejsou ontologicky motivovane. 
Strana sdill tento zakladni axiom spolecne s idealisty a postmodemisty. 

Co se tyka metafyzickych postoju, principy Strany se rovnez znacne lisi od stanovisek 
OrwellaAVinstona. V obecne rovine je opodstatnene povazovat Stranu za podporovatele 
metafyzickeho antirealismu, protoze zduraznuji, ze realita je zavisla na mysli. Prestoze Strana 
odmita jsoucnost extend, fyzicke reality, neda se brat za zastance solipsismu, nebot’je patrne, 
ze priznavaji existenci mysli ostatnich lidi, predevsim pak clenu Strany. Podle Strany je tak 
realita podrizena spolecenstvi mysli; jinymi slovy, je vytvarena socialne. Tato metafyzicka 
teorie se da souhmne popsat jako „kolektivni solipsismus“, ktery je napadne podobny 
metafyzicke teorii postmodemich myslitelu, jenz take zpochybiiuji existenci vnejsi, fyzicke 
reality a kladou duraz na socialni konstruktivismus. 

Treti podkapitola se specificky zabyva postoji Orwella a Winstona k pravde. 
Orwellova koncepce se zda byt v souladu s realistickym pojetim; fakta existuji a lze je objevit. 
Pojem objektivni pravdy je tak pro Orwella zachovan; existuji pravdy, ktere jsou platne 
nezavisle na lidskych zalezitostech. Takove pravdy nejsou relativni, nybrz vecne a nemenne. 
Nicmene, Orwell zduraziiuje, ze prestoze objektivni pravdy existuji a jsou v principu 
objevitelne, kvuli lidske predpojatosti a kognitivnim zkreslenim neni vzdy realizovatelne na 
ne dosahnout. Tento fakt ovsem neznamena vzdat se snahy o priblizeni se k pravde, ci odmitat 
rozlisovat mezi pravdou a lzi. Pro Orwella je naopak nezbytne celit faktum, bojovat proti svym 
predsudkum a neustale se tak priblizovat k pravde. Toto odmitnuti relativismu a ambice na 
dosazeni pravdy jsou typickymi znaky realistickeho chapani pravdy. Orwellovo pojeti je opet 
implementovano v jeho alter egu Winstonovi, ktery rovnez po vetsinu romanu touzi po 
dosazeni objektivni pravdy. Tato snaha je vsak zhacena Stranou. 

Ctvrta podkapitola pojednava prave o tom, jak O’Brien/Strana nahlizi na fakta, pravdu 
apod. Jejich predstava pravdy je naprosto rozdilna od OrwellaAVinstona. Podle Strany 
neexistuji zadna objektivni fakta; jedna se pouze o socialne vykonstruovane fikce. „Pravda“ 
neni objevena na zaklade korespondence s objektivnimi fakty, nybrz je sestrojena za pouziti 
techto likci. Samotna existence objektivni pravdy je timto zavrhnuta; neexistuji zadne vecne, 
nemenne pravdy. Pro Stranu je pravda relativni, promenliva. V mnoha ohledech je tato 
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koncepce pravdy prirovnatelna kpojeti postmodernistu, kteri rovnez podryvaji standardm 
korespondencni teorii pravdy, a tak maji tendenci k relativisticke doktrine. 

Pata podkapitola se zameruje na logicke kontradikce, kterymi filozofie Strany oplyva. 
Prestoze se zda, ze Strana zastava epistemologicky/metafyzicky antirealismus a relativisticke 
pojeti pravdy, sama podle techto principu casto nejedna. Ve spouste situacich se naopak 
chovaji jako realiste, kteri si jsou vedomi existence a objevitelnosti extend, fyzicke reality, 
faktu a objektivni pravdy. Obdobne kontradikce se daji pozorovat v postmoderni teorii. Tyto 
skutecnosti naznacuji tomu, ze jak Strana, tak postmodernist^ sami nevyznavaji vyse zminena 
smysleni, ale pouze je z nejakeho duvody predstiraji. 

Sesta podkapitola se zaobira otazkou, proc by Strana, postmodernist^ a dalsi filozofove 
mohli predstirat zastavani techto filozofickych doktrin. Na prikladu Kanta a Berkeleyho je 
zjevne, ze duvody pro epistemologicky antirealismus nejsou ciste fdozoficke. Oba tito 
filozofove meli nabozensky duvod pro zapreni moznosti poznani. Timto odstrizenim mysli od 
sveta Kant a Berkeley dosahuji zpochybneni existence extend reality, a tedy i objektivni 
pravdy. Nakonec je dosazeno urcite formy relativismu, ktery zamezuje kritice viry. 

Prave znemozneni jakekoliv moznosti porovnavani ci kritiky naroku na pravdu, muze 
byt jednou z funkci relativismu. Stejnou strategii pouziva i Strana. Pomoci zpochybiiovani, a 
dokonce i fyzicke likvidace externich standardu dosahuji znesnadneni nesouhlasnych projevu. 
Stejne tak oslabuji schopnost rozlisovat mezi jednotlivymi vyroky. Vse se tedy v principu 
muze stat „pravdou“. Tento postup se da vztahnout k jednani nekterych postmodernistu, kteri 
svoji tendenci k relativismu rovnez zamezuji kritice a porovnavani naroku na pravdu. 

Druhou ideologickou funkci relativismu pak muze paradoxne byt implantace nove 
pravdy, coz je zretelne z toho, jak O’Brien/Strana postupuje pri indoktrinaci Winstona. Jako 
Kant a Berkeley, Strana nejdrive podryva Winstonovu viru ve sve smysly. Kvuli 
egocentrickemu predikamentu se Winston nedokaze brand, a nakonec pod silnym mucenim 
pfijhna epistemologicky antirealismus. V momente, kdy O’Brien/Strana prerusi toto zasadni 
Winstonovo spojeni s objektivnim svetem, uz nic nebrani tomu napadnout jeho metafyzicky 
realismus a koncepci objektivni pravdy. Za pouziti nezpochybnitelnych tvrzeni a extremniho 
muceni, O’Brien/Strana nakonec dosahuje tizeneho cile; Winston opousti zbytky sveho 
metafyzickeho realismu a prijima kolektivni solipsismus. Zbavuje se i sveho (subjektivniho) 
standardu instinktivniho pocitu, ktery do te doby pohanel jeho touhu po pravde. Winston se 
timto zpusobem dostava tak blizko k autentickemu relativismu, jak je jen mozne. Nicmene, 
ryzi relativismus neni mozny, nebot’ lide musi diferenciovat; potrebuji nejake jistoty, kterymi 
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by se mohli ridit. Ve sve zizni po takove jistote Winston pfijima jediny narativ, ktery je 
v relativizovanem prostredi Oceanie mozny a dostupny, a to je ideologic Ingsoc. 

I prestoze je tento postup Strany mnohem fyzictejsi a explicitnejsi, da se argumentovat, 
ze postmoderniste postupuji podobne; maji tendenci podporovat epistemologicky a 
metafyzicky antirealismus, ktery v mnoha pripadech doplnuji relativistickou teorii pravdy 
s cilem oslabit jistoty jedincu. Stejne jako v pripade Kanta, Berkeleyho a Strany je mozne 
prohlasit, ze postmoderniste by mohli zneuzivat tyto doktriny z ideologickych duvodu. 
K tomu napovida i duvodne podezreni, ze vetsina postmodemich filozofii, vcetne lidi, kteri se 
k tomuto smeru hlasi, ma spojeni s krajni levici a Marxismem, jenz by mohl motivovat 
postmodemi filozofii. 

Posledni kapitola resi otazky Orwellova poselstvi a zaroveii shrnuje poznatky 
z predchozich kapitol, jenz dotahuje do logickych zaveru. Ve svych esejich, denicich a rovnez 
skrze svoji alter ego postavu Winstona, Orwell vyjadruje pomeme jasnou podporu 
epistemologickeho/metafyzickeho realismu a objektivni pravdy. Tyto filozoficke domnenky 
jsou v pfhnem rozporu s filozofii Strany. Sam Orwell pak pripousti, ze napsal roman 1984 
jako upozomeni na stav, ktery by mohl byt nastolen, pokud by lide zustali netecni. 
Neposlednimi argumenty pro toto tvrzeni je pak pritomnost satiry, ci patrna nadeje 
v apendixu. Podobna nadeje je take vyjadrena Orwellovou implikaci, ze popreni objektivni 
reality a pravdy, ci lidske schopnosti tyto aspekty objevovat, vede ke kontradikcim, se kterymi 
se jak Strana, tak i pozdeji Winston musi vyporadavat pomoci techniky doublethink a 
crime stop, jenz Orwell pejorativne pripodobnuje ke schizofrenii. 

Na zaklade techto a dalsich poznatku je mozne konstatovat, ze presto, ze Winston 
nakonec podleha Strane, neznamena to, ze tato kniha, ci jeji autor ztraci nadeji. Naopak, da se 
rict, ze Orwell se snazi prenest poselstvi o hodnotach a presvedcenich, jenz jsou podle nej 
hodne obrany pred temi, kteri takove principy nevyznavaji. Roman 1984 je pfedevsim mozne 
povazovat za varovani pred dusledky prosazovani forem filozofickeho antirealismu a 
relativismu. Vzhledem k tomu, ze filozofie Strany se v mnoha ohledech podoba zasadam 
postmodemi teorie, da se extrapolovat, ze 1984 predstavuje vurcitem smeru i zavrhnuti 
postmodemismu a s thn spojenych filozofickych principu. 
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